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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 
War any more. Isaiah, II, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SYRIAN=-EGYPTIAN UNITY 


he announcement of the union of 

Syria and Egypt was a political 
event of great importance for the Middle 
East, though its true significance and 
character will only become clear within 
the near future. 

The union of the two countries is 
the expression of the deep desire of 
the Arab peoples for the union of the 
countries of the region, an aim draw- 
ing its inspiration from the fundament- 
als of the Arab nationalist move- 
ment, transcending the limits of the two 
countries, and supported by sympathy 
in all the Arab countries. 

The joint declaration was made pos- 
sible by the common international po- 
licies of both countries, based as they 
are on a policy which they define as 
positive neutrality towards both world 
blocs and on the eradication of the last 
vestiges of colonialism in their own and 
other undeveloped lands. 

The process of unification was ac- 
celerated by the fears of political in- 
stability within Syria and by the desire 
of Syrian and Egyptian political circles 
to weaken the effects of Communist 
influence in Syria and to overcome the 
Pressure of the neighboring pro-western 


countries on Syrian affairs. Egyptian 
support, within the framework of the 
new United Arab Republic, is intended, 
therefore, to aid Syria to withstand 
foreign intervention in her domestic 
affairs. 

We still do not have sufficient in- 
formation at hand to enable us to judge 
the nature of this new union nor the 
degree which this partial Arab unifica- 
tion can serve as a step towards the 
fulfillment of the aim for the general 
union of the region. 

The progressive aim of the union 
of small nations into larger and stronger 
units can be attained in various ways. 
The character of the union is determin- 
ed by its social content, which must 
have as its goal not only the mechanic- 
al formation of larger units, but the 
solution of the social and economic 
problems which the smaller countries 
cannot solve by themselves. 

The announced union will join Syria 
and Egypt into one political entity. 
Syria is a land which has attained a 
high level of social development and 
which possesses organized _ political 
parties and a free political life allowing 
the parallel development of various 
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ideological and social movements. Syria 
and Lebanon have been outstanding 
among the Arab countries for the possi- 
bility of workers’ organization and the 
influence of workers’ parties on their 
political life. Egypt, on the other hand, 
is ruled by an authoritarian regime sup- 
ported by the military and a single 
political organization. To the extent 
that the unification would bring to 
Egypt the system of political freedom 
and party organization enjoyed by the 
Syrians, it would be socially progressive. 

But if, as has been officially declared, 
the Egyptian political regime will cancel 
the presently existing democratic rights, 
the proposed union must, after the first 
period of nationalist enthusiasm, lead 
to an intensification of the political and 
social friction within Syria. It may be 
that one of the factors in hastening the 
process of the unification has been the 
desire to utilize Egyptian support and 
popular enthusiasm for the liquidation 
of the independent Syrian parties, and at 
this opportunity, to remove the growing 
Communist influence in Syrian society 
and particularly in the Syrian army as 
well as the pro-Iraqi influences. 

The new political framework will 
face the test of its ability to solve the 
economic problems facing both count- 
ries, such as the industrialization of 
both countries and development which 
will supply employment for the surplus 
Egyptian population and exploit the 
uncultivated lands in Syria. The 
historic test of the new union will be 
its ability to serve as the basis for the 
union of all the countries of the region 
instead of stimulating rival military 
blocs which will aggravate the divisions 
of the region rather than liquidate them. 


Unfortunately, the declaration of the 
constructive aims of the United Arab 
Republic was accompanied by threats 
against Israel. The uniters remained 
true to the pattern of the Arab political 
leaders who feel obligated to utilize ev- 
ery opportunity to vie with each other 
in their violent attacks against Israel. 

It must be clear that no unification 
of the region will be possible without 
the inclusion of Israel. Unification will 
be achieved by that force which in the 
practical realization of the “union of 
the peoples of the region,” will dare 
to deviate from the rut of competition 
in enmity to Israel and which will 
extend a hand of peace towards all the 
peoples of the region, including Israel, 
for the building of a common future. 

The continued provocation of Israel, 
the weaving of plots and the prepara- 
tion for armed conflict, cannot serve 
the interests of the peoples of the te- 
gion. They can only further the aims 
of the foreign powers interested in 
exploiting the lands of the region for 
their own benefit and uninterested in 
the establishment of an independent and 
united power by the peoples and states 
of the region. 

The latest political event — the 
declaration of the unity of Syria and 
Egypt — is liable to add complications to 
those already existing in this storm-toss- 
ed area. But it can also serve as the 
framework for greater cooperation, un- 
derstanding and unification for the con- 
structive and positive solution of the 
political and social problems of the re- 
gion, and as a step towards the fulfill- 
ment of the historic process of the 
unification of the 
Middle East. 


countries of the 
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GEORGIO CHAMY 


SYRIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


The following article was prepared for pub- 
lication before the sudden recent developments 
in connection with the projected Syrian-Egyp- 
tian Union. Though the present article does 
not deal with these developments, the editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK feel that it will prove 
of value in describing the background situa- 
tion in which these developments have taken 
place. 


A previous article * has described the 
various internal factors which de- 
termine Syrian politics. It would how- 
ever be a mistake to assume that Syrian 
affairs are not influenced by foreign 
interests. The differences among the 
Arab states have a strong effect on 
Syrian politics. The battle between 
Baghdad and Cairo has been joined 
in Damascus and, most dangerous of 
all, Russia and the United States have 
also chosen to measure each other in 
Syria. 

Syria is the main obstacle standing 
in the way of Iraq’s access to the Me- 





* See “Men and Parties in Syria,” by 
Georgio Chamy, NEW OUTLOOK, Feb- 
Tuary 1958. 








GEORGIO CHAMY is an_ Egyptian-born 
orientalist and a journalist who has written 
for many specialist reviews. 


diterranean. Without this barrier the 
oil, Iraq’s chief source of wealth, 
could be brought to the Mediterranean 
and reach the European consumers by 
the shortest route without having to 
face any difficulties. During the Sinai- 
Suez campaign the Syrian authorities 
sabotaged the oil pipe-line from North 
Iraq. This brought home forcibly 
to the Iraqi statesmen the extent to 
which their country’s economy was. de- 
pendent on Syrian goodwill. 

In the eyes of Baghdad the frontter 
with Syria is an artificial and useless 
barrier which she would like to eli- 
minate. The Iraqis cannot forget the 
fact that Feisal ibn Hussein el Ha- 
shimi, the first king of Iraq, was also 
crowned king of Syria by the Pan- 
Arabic Congress in Damascus in 1920. 
130 days later King Feisal was com- 
pelled to leave his throne in the 
Umayyed capital, driven out by the 
French. 

As long as the colonial powers, 
namely France and Great Britain, con- 
trolled Syria and Iraq respectively, it 





Reprinted from Etudes 
Paris, Autumn 1957. 
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was impossible to achieve the unifica- 
tion of the two territories. In the 
summer of 1941, after the British 
troops had occupied Syria, Mr. Nu- 
ri el Said, head of the Baghdad Gov- 
ernment, immediately took the initia- 
tive in attempting to realize the union 
of the two countries. It was after his 
negotiations in London that he made 
public, in 1942, his plan regarding 
the ‘Fertile Crescent.” According to 
this project Syria and Iraq were to 
form a federation as a first step to 
economic, diplomatic and military 
unity. 

Iraq, since 1942, has not ceased 
working for the realization of this 
project. The continuous Iraqi interfer- 
ence in Syrian affairs created two 
blocs, one pro- and the other anti- 
Iraqi. The Syrian ambassadors accredited 
to Iraq were either pro- or anti-Iraqis. 
The numerous Syrian revolutions were 
either in favor of or hostile to Iraq. 
In 1949 the dictator Sami el Hinnawi 
drafted a plan for the union of the 
union of the two countries. The Bagh- 
dad Government was to provide the 
necessary financial means to this end. 
The Peoples’ Party made a great effort 
to win the support of the “man in 
the street” behind the project, but 
the influence of the Syrian Communist 
Party, the Baath and some army of- 
ficers, including Shishakli, led to el 
Hinnawi’s overthrow and the failure 
of his program. 

In 1954 Iraq essayed once again to 
bring the Fertile Crescent project to 
realization. Fedal el Jamali, encouraged 
by the United States’ State Department, 
sought to find supporters in Damascus 
and to convince the Arab League to 


approve the principle of a partial federa- 
tion of the Arab world, i.e. the federa- 
tion of Syria and Iraq. In 1955 the 
competition between Iraq and Egypt 
became very acute, and this silent battle, 
based on intrigue and political crime, 
was the first sign that Syria was be- 
coming the battleground of conflicting 
interests. 

Lebanon and Jordan protest their 
non-identification with either Iraqi or 
Egyptian policies. The United States, 
the Vatican and probably France have 
encouraged them in this attitude. Egypt, 
backed by Saudi Arabia, propagates the 
idea of neutralism while Iraq, the 
mouth-piece of the members of the 
Baghdad Alliance, urges 
munism. 

Each of these tendencies is represent- 
ed in the Syrian army, parliament and 
society. 

In October 1955, the prestige of the 
Egyptian revolution aroused — such 
enthusiasm that the Syrian-Egyptian 
Military Pact was signed. That moment 
was the beginning of active joint Syrian- 
Egyptian collaboration against Iraq. In 
1956 the anti-Iraqi political parties in 
Damascus formed a national bloc and 
signed a declaration affirming Syria's 
opposition to the Baghdad Pact as a 
stumbling block in the way of Arab 
unity and a tool of imperialism. 


anti-com- 


e the Ottoman and Arab vocabulary 

the word “Syria” has since the 
sixteenth century designated all the pre- 
sent territories of Syria, Lebanon, Is- 
rael and Jordan. In 1920 King Feisal 
was elected King of this so-called 
“natural” Syria, which King Abdullah 
later called “Great Syria.” 
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King Abdullah, who was placed on 
his throne in Amman by the British, 
was very well aware that his kingdom 
was an artificial creation which could 
not maintain itself without territorial 
expansion and between the years 1945 
and 1950 he made efforts to popularize 
the project of Great Syria. Without 
coordinating his activity with the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq but, on the contrary, 
often competing, the King of Trans- 
Jordan and then Jordan participated in 
many political intrigues in Beirut and 
Damascus. The British, unable to de- 
cide between the two projects — the 
Fertile Crescent and Great Syria — 
encouraged each in turn and often both 
at the same time. 

King Abdullah was asassinated in 
1951. As from that date the position 
was reversed. Syria, Egypt’s ally, 
encouraged a policy of union in its own 
favor and actively interfered in Jordan’s 
internal affairs. This policy, condemned 
to failure in the face of British 
and Iraqi influence in Amman, only 
aggravated the differences of opinion 
between the two blocs. 

King Hussein’s “strong hand’’ policy, 
encouraged by the United States, mark- 
ed the defeat of Syrian policy at this 
stage. 

Today Syria is carrying on an in- 
tensive political campaign against Jor- 
dan in general and against King Hussein 
in particular. All the activities aiming 
at creating a state of internal insecurity 
in Jordan and increasing the hostility 
between the Palestinians and Jordanians, 
originate in Damascus. 


has pro-Egyptian policy has found 
fertile soil in Syria. The example 


of the Egyptian Revolution, the popu- 
larity of the young officers, the fear. 
of Iraq and the attraction of a 
neutralist policy — anti-colonial and 
detached from the West — all these 
arguments have contributed towards 
bringing these two countries together. 

The Pact of October 20, 1955 be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, confirmed the 
relations between the two countries. 
Both internal problems (social reform) 
and external circumstances (Iraq) have 
placed the two states in the same camp. 

More surprising is the fact that 
Syria does not question Egypt’s right 
to leadership in their common policy. 
This is perhaps due to the capability 
of the Egyptian officers and especially 
to the fact that the Syrian revolution 
has not yet been achieved but is still 
in course of evolution. The sabotage of 
the Iraqi pipe-lines during the Sinai- 
Suez campaign was a significant ex- 
ample of the very close collaboration 
between the two countries. During more 
that four months and in spite of the 
cessation of hostilities, Syria refused to 
allow the repair of the pipe-lines, not- 
withstanding the considerable financial 
loss that she suffered; her prior condi- 
tion being the total evacuation of the 
Israeli, British and French troops from 
Egypt. 

Today, when Syria seems to be going 
beyond the principles of positive 
neutralism, it is mot excluded that 
Egypt would like to have a stricter 
control over Syria’s actions and to 
regain her original dominant role. The 
Syrian officers will probably be led to 
adopt a less idealistic policy — one 
more realistic and co-ordinated with that 
of Cairo. 
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The role of Saudi Arabia, and above 
all of Saudi Arabian funds, was of 
extreme importance in the struggle be- 
tween Iraq and Egypt. These funds, 
granted in the form of loans or given 
to Syrian politicians and journalists, 
have contributed considerably towards 
maintaining the tension and towards 
provoking popular demonstrations. On 
the other hand, first the Saudi Arabian 
ruler, Abdul Aziz el Saud, and later 
his son, the present monarch, have 
always had their own men and friends 
in Syria. 

Shishakli and el Kuwatli are still 
considered as having been under Saudi 
Arabian influence. 

Fawzi Selo, who was head of the 
Syrian Government during the Shishak- 
li regime, is at present at the Court in 
Riad. He seems to be kept as a reserve 
trump-card for an eventual intervention 
in Syrian affairs. 

The sources of the permanent inter- 
ests of the Saudis in Syria are the 
following: — 

— their hostility to the plans of 

Great Syria and the Fertile Cres- 

cent which would strengthen the 

Hashemite Dynasty and bring the 

whole of the Middle East under its 

control. In this case the grandson 
of Sherif Hussein might want to re- 
turn to Mecca. 

— as long as there is no peace with 

Israel, the Tapline carrying the Sau- 

di Arabian oil to the Mediterra- 

nean must inevitably cross Syria.— 

Until April 1957 Syrian collabora- 
tion with Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
had resulted in common actions in 
Jordan. The “Jordanian coup” and 
above all Saudi Arabian adherence 


to the Eisenhower Doctrine brought 
about a turn in Saudi-Syrian  rels- 
tions. The monarch of Saudi Arabia 
then warned the Syrians that any 
action against the King of Jordan 
would be considered as an attack on 
himself. 

This was the first step in Saudi 
Arabian participation in the western 
bloc and the improvement of the rela- 
tions between the Wahhabite and Ha- 
shemite dynasties. 

It is still premature to foresee 
the fate of the present friendly 
relations between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia in light of the Syrian de- 
velopments. After his tour in the 
Middle East Mr. Loy Henderson 
stated in Washington that Syria was 
in the course of being transformed 
into a Soviet satellite. Riad was prob- 
ably given the task of attempting to 
foment a reversion of the situation 
in Syria. If it were not coordinated 
with Cairo this Saudi Arabian in- 
tervention might endanger the rels- 
tions between the two countries. It 
may be that Egypt has promised the 
Saudis, who in turn promised the 
United States, to change Syrian pro- 
Soviet policy and to lead Syria to 
a stricter interpretation of “‘positive 
neutralism.”’ 

Syria would thus be the pretext 
for the United States to adopt a more 
favorable attitude towards neutralism. 
The Indian saying: ‘those who are not 
with you are not necessarily against 
you” would also be true in the Middle 
East. 

But these speculations on Middle 
Eastern policy are premature. For the 
time being it is hard to forget the 
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declarations of Khaled el Azem in 
June 1957 that King Hussein and 
King Saud were the instruments of 
American imperialism or the declara- 
tions of Akrem el Hourani accusing 
Sheikh Yussef Yassin, King Saud’s 
Counselor, of carrying out Washing- 
ton’s orders in order to establish an 
imperialist regime in Syria. 


[ ebanon was the first State in the 

Middle East to accept the Eisenhower 
Doctrine; Syria was the first to reject 
it, Although Lebanon has emphasized 
its anti-communist policy, this, in it- 
self, is not the essential reason for the 
discord that exists between the two 
neighboring countries. 

For many different periods Lebanon 
was considered part of Syria. It was 
only the French Mandate which finally 
detached the Lebanese territory from 
Syria in order to create an indepen- 
dent republic. For the Syrian politician 
living in an atmosphere of  super- 
nationalism, Lebanon is an integral part 
of Syria. 

Syrian aspirations toward integration 
with Lebanon do not belong to the 
domain of political ambition alone. 
Economic motives are much more de- 
dsive, since the southern part of Syria 
is the natural hinterland of the port 
of Beirut, and the economies of both 
countries complement each other. About 
25% of Syrian exports are directed to 
Lebanon, whose economy is based es- 
sentially on commercial mediation. All 
the oil-rich countries, such as Saudi 
Arabia, the Persian Gulf Emirates, Iraq 
and Iran, obtain their supplies from 
Lebanon, which has gained fabulous 
wealth by dealing with the oil world 


during the past ten years. Syria threat- 
ens to erect a barrier between Lebanon 
and her customers and it was this 
threat which has resulted in a more 
elastic Lebanese diplomacy and inevit- 
ably in interference in Syrian internal 
affairs. 

After signing the Military Pact with 
Egypt in October 1955, Syria present- 
ed a military argument which was also 
a direct threat to Lebanon. Acccrding 
to the Syrians, in the event of an 
Israeli attack the enemy forces would 
not be able to enter Syria through their 
common frontiers since the Syrian for- 
ces are strongly entrenched on high 
strategic positions while the Israclis are 
found in the plains. Lebanon, oa the 
contrary, shares a coastal plain in 
common with Israel and valleys which 
open from south to north. The Sy- 
rians claimed that the Isracli armies 
could easily conquer Lebanon and by 
crossing the coast and Bekaa reach the 
non-fortified Syrian plains. This thesis 
was used by the Syrians as the pre- 
text for pressing Lebanon to agree to 
the stationing of Syrian troops on the 
Lebanese frontiers with Israel. The yeat- 
long negotiations ended without any 
result but they have provoked a debate 
in the streets of Beirut, the Christians 
opposing the Syrian demand and the 
Moslems supporting. 

Lebanon has, moreover, been by tra- 
dition a refuge for politicians fleeing 
from Syria, and these political refugees 
have usually exploited their freedom 
of action in Lebanon in order to carry 
on with their political activities. This, 
of course, does not facilitate agree- 
ment. 


Anti-communist and _ pro-western, 
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trying to avoid a rupture with Syria, 
Lebanon is a true example of a politi- 
cal balance. Were it not for the intel- 
ligence of its leaders and the adamant 
refusal of its Christian population to 
be integrated into the Moslem mass, 
Lebanon would have ceased to exist. 
But how long can this dance on a 
tight-rope continue ? 


T urkey always reminds the Syrians 

of the period of Ottoman domi- 
nation. In addition, the problem of the 
mutual claims to the Sandjak of Alexan- 
dretta is a cause of continuous discord 
between the two countries. Lastly, Tur- 
key is worried because of the Syrian 
pro-Soviet policy. 

Turkey has not interfered actively in 
Syrian internal affairs. From time to 
time Turkish troops are concentrated 
along the 800 kilometers of border 
and create a slight panic in Syria, but 
without any serious consequences. 

Syria thus feels no more secure on 
her northern frontiers than on_ her 
other borders. It is therefore not very 
surprising to find Syria acting more 
under the influence of her fears than 
according to rational reasoning. 

When President Eisenhower present- 
ed his doctrine, it was clear to Amer- 
ican diplomacy that the test would 
be the criterion of the success or failure 
of the plan. The United States were 
not prepared to accept the Syrian re- 
jection, and tried, in spite of everything, 
to draw Damascus nearer the West. 
Every well-informed observer predict- 
ed the failure of the “‘doctrine’’ which 
came two years too late and was not 
presented with “complete disinterest.” 

In January, the Syrians had already 


affirmed that the United States was 
exerting economic pressure on them, 
and later they even discovered an Amer- 
ican plot to overthrow the regime. 
In order to “explain” the meaning of 
the American plot better to the Syrian 
populace, the Damascus authorities felt 
it necessary to identify the plot with 
alleged Israeli intrigue — “America 
wants to impose a peace treaty with 
Israel on Syria.”” In the present climate 
of opinion this accusation in _ itself 
served as proof of a hostile act against 
Syria. The authorities went even fur- 
ther by claiming that the Americans 
had promised to allow the Syrians to 
annex Lebanon if they detached them- 
selves from the U.S.S.R. The Oriental 
imagination was inflamed and accept- 
ed the most contradictory and unreal- 
istic arguments. When, on the 13th 
of August 1957, the Government of 
Damascus ordered the expulsion of the 
three American diplomats, it openly 
declared its hostility towards the United 
States. 


F *Plotting Syria’s feelings of inse- 

curity from her neighbors, the U.S. 
S.R. has found fertile soil for offers of 
help. In “Le Monde” of the 7th 
of September 1957, Mr. Maurice Du- 
verger proposed the following expla- 
nation of the difference between the 
tactics of the U.S.S.R. and those of 
the United States: “The Eisenhower 
Doctrine offers plenty of sugar, but only 
to those who prove their docility. This 
is what the young officers and the 
young intellectuals who dream of 
transforming their country do not ac- 
cept. The U.S.S.R. gives them economic 
support and military equipment with- 
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out asking for any immediate return. 
The Syrians need the first in order to 
modernize their country and the second 
to protect themselves. They accept them 
most of the time without any il- 
lusions.”” 

Syria’s inclination towards the Soviet 
Union is not new. In January 1954 
Syria had already asked the Soviet 
Union to use her right of veto in 
the Security Council during the dis- 
cussion of the Jordan water scheme. 
This was a precedent for the co-ordina- 
tion of the policies of the two countries. 
Since that time the U.S.S.R. has pro- 
tected Syria by declarations, letters to 
the Heads of States and threats. These 
facts have had a greater influence on 
feeling in Syrian than even the ship- 
ments of arms. 

Diplomacy has been followed by col- 
laboration in cultural, artistic and sport 
activities. Syrian students and_profes- 
sors were invited to the U.S.S.R. and 
came back impressed by the strength 
and greatness of the country they had 
visited. Russians also visited Syria: the 
sports teams and the folk dance troupes 
have given the masses the feeling of a 
teal friendship between the two peoples 
and not only between the two govern- 
ments. These contacts were followed 
by a flood of printed propaganda ma- 
terial, low-priced books, illustrated re- 
views, etc. Everything possible was done 
in order to interest the man in the 
street, the main element in Middle 
Eastern politics. 

The second stage was economic aid. 
Russia has realized that it is easier 
to penetrate the Middle East through 
economic means than by military 
or financial aid. The Soviet Union 


has sent its best technicians to 
Syria in order to study the possibilities 
and suggest plans for development, the 
establishment of industries, the building 
of the port of Latakia, roads, etc. 
This concrete and realistic approach 
has created confidence and it is not 
surprising that many Syrians have been 
only too glad to take part in the game. 

This penetration was followed by 
such spectacular activities as Shepilov’s 
visit to Damascus and then Kuwatli’s 
and Khaled el Azem’s visits to Mos- 
cow. A Syrian military mission, student 
technicians and cadet officers went to 
the U.S.S.R. and were followed by 
economists and an agricultural dele- 
gation. The Russian language is taught 
in the Homs Military Academy and 
very soon it will taught in the schools 
and universities of Damascus and 
Aleppo. 

The developments in Syria reflect an 
important experience which is related 
to the permanent factors of Arab po- 
litical thought; it is an example of po- 
litical evolution intimately connected 
with the atmosphere which has pre- 
vailed in the Middle East for more 
than 20 years. 

The Syrian chapter is not yet closed. 
The era of friendship with the U. S. 
S. R. can vanish as rapidly as it came. 

The originality of the Oriental re- 
mains the same; no matter whether he 
speak French, Russian or English, he 
will still think in Arabic. The explosive 
contents of Arab xenophobia must be 
carefully considered, though they should 
not be confused with the permanent 
values of Arab thought. In the present 
atmosphere, neither the arms in Jordan 
nor the arms in Syria promise any good. 
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ORIENTAL RENAISSANCE 


| t is my purpose to prove that we 

Jews are an Oriental people, not 
only as regards our origins, but that 
we have remained so down the 
may have 
dwelt. As such we constitute an in- 
tegral part of the Oriental family 
of peoples, and together with them 
we are awakening to a new blossom- 
time. 


centuries, wherever we 


Looked at in this way, our return 
to the Oriental arca is seen in a new 
light. 

It will not do, however, if we merely 
grasp this intellectually as an in- 
teresting theory. We must learn to feel 
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once again as Orientals. 


Now and 
then, in print and speech, the question 
of our Oriental or Western “orienta- 
tion” is touched upon, but is not 
carried very far; incidentally, this should 
not be confused with the quite distinct 


problem of East-West 
flict. 

This problem of orientation grows 
ever more acute as our isolation be. 
comes more pronounced, and an éf- 
fort must be made to break the outer 
siege from within — through an ad- 
justment of our psychological position. 

When I allude to “Europe” and em- 
ploy the adjective “European,” I have 
in mind what we would today all 
the “West” or “Western.” I specially 
wish to emphasize this, because the 
Jews, who in certain countries again 
seek comfort in assimilation, will ob- 
ject that the whole discussion has 00 
bearing upon them personally. The 
American Jews will be the first to 
protest, with pride and conviction, that 
so far from their being a foreign 
body, they are one of the basic con- 
stituent clements of the American na- 
tion; that they have no need to worty 
about their being different from their 


political con- 
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neighbors or to take refuge in a hypo- 
thetical Orientalism. Theirs is a pri- 
vileged situation, they will say, not 
to be compared with that of Jews 
elsewhere. I fear that any Jew who 
makes such a claim at this late hour 
is living in the past. A special case 
could have been made out for the 
United States before there emerged a 
distinctive ‘‘American spirit” perceptibly 
different from the “Jewish spirit.” 
This “American spirit’ is, however, 
taking ever more definite shape, and 
it may well be that before very long 
the Jew in America will find himself 
in much the same spiritual situation 
as his assimilated brethren did in 
Europe before him. 


It may be argued that the State 
of Israel is in any case being trans- 
formed into an Oriental community, 
willy-nilly, through the immigration 
of predominantly Oriental elements. 
But that is not so. It is always the 
early pioneers who imprint their spiri- 
tual image upon any pioneer country, 
and the later settlers fit — with certain 
adaptations — into the initially created 
framework. Though I said that the 
“American spirit” is still in the making, 
nonetheless incontestably its roots bur- 
row deep into the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment and take their spiritual nourish- 
ment in the Puritanism of the Pil- 
gtim Fathers. 

Thus the spiritual and social frame- 
work of our life in Israel is formed 
by the strict principles of Pioneer 
Zionism with its Russo-Polish-German 
foots. Into this framework all the new 
immigrants are fitted. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the elite of the two 
largest groups of Oriental immigrants, 


the Iraqis and the North Africans, 
were already more or less Westernized 
in their countries of origin. As for 
the backward elements, particularly from 
Morocco and Yemen, who have come 
out of a pre-national, medieval civiliza- 
tion, they are subjected in Israel to an 
irresistible process of Westernization. 

It may therefore be contended that 
this matter concerns all Jews. I do not 
claim to provide an exhaustive answer 
to all the questions involved. Rather are 
my remarks intended as a contribution 
to a discussion which has already been 
initiated and which must be pursued in 
all earnestness. 


: ie problem which I wish to deal with 

here is commonly called the “Arab 
question.” But the standpoint from 
which I intend to tackle it is an un- 
common one. I shall approach the entire 
question introspectively, my primary con- 
cern being to explore the inner self of 
the Jew —- as an individual and as a 
member of his people —- so that, instead 
of his being wholly preoccupied with 
what goes on in the world around him, 
he shall be forced to take time off to 
ascertain what his own position is in the 
thick of the problem. From that vantage- 
point it will be much easier to find a 
solution. 

The behaviour of the individual in 
society fluctuates between two extremes. 
He who is quite absorbed in the social 
whirl, merging with his environment, 
never pausing to fathom his own self, 
grows shallow and fritters away the 
better part of his personality. He, on 
the other hand, who shuts himself off 
from the outer world, living altogether 
wrapped up in himself and refusing to 
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see or hear his fellows, becomes pre- 
sumptuous, perverse, unjust, viewing 
everything in a false, topsy-turvy light. 

Stated in terms of the life of a nation 
it may be said that unbounded inter- 
nationalism makes a nation § shallow, 
deprives it of its individuality, while 
unbounded nationalism makes a nation 
grow blind, deaf and unjust. 

The period of enlightened cosmopoli- 
tanism which characterized the previous 
century, saw its decline at the turn of 
this century. Ushered in with the eman- 
cipation of the Jews, it ended with a 
revival of antisemitism. As part of the 
same process, at the beginning there was 
the dwindling of Jewish national feel- 
ing, and in the end came a renaissance 
of Jewish national consciousness. 

For emancipation and renewed anti- 
semitism are not to be regarded solely as 
an expression of good or ill-will towards 
the Jews on the part of the nations. 
Both are manifestations of a movement 
which equally affected all peoples in 
their mutual relations. 

The emancipation was not a one-sided 
act consummating the acceptance of the 
Jews into the community of peoples, but 
came about as part of a general move- 
ment of mutual accommodation among 
the nations. 


Similarly, resurgent antisemitism and 
resurgent Jewish national feeling are not 
necessarily linked up as cause and ef- 
fect, but may be considered as parallel 
phenomena of one and the same trend. 


— new Jewish nationalism is by no 

means wholly an outcome of anti- 
Jewish pressure, which, as it so happens, 
was pretty weak at the time of the na- 
tional awakening, but is part and parcel 


of the same contractory movement which 
all the peoples of Europe underwent 
in order to get a new hold on them. 
selves, to reaffirm their identity. 

For, like Anteus deriving his power 
from the earth, we draw the greater 
part of our strength from our nation- 
hood, and must return to it when in 
peril of losing ourselves. 

This is one point of view from which 
the new Jewish nationalism may be in- 
terpreted. It is a so-called “mechanistic” 
and purely European standpoint. But 
there is another interpretation, one that 
is “biological” and more comprehensive. 

Contrary to the Darwin theory, palan- 
teology today holds that various species 
emerged spontaneously, without any dis- 
cernible transition and just as spontane- 
ously, without any discernible reason, 
suddenly disappeared again over the 
whole face of the earth. 

This spontaneity of phenomena is also 
to be met with in the history of great 


spiritual movements, which likewise 
emerged abruptly, without any discer- 
nible interconnection, everywhere on 


earth, among all peoples at the same 
time, reflecting as it were the spirit of 
the age. 

This theory is applicable to the human 
kind, with one important difference 
withal. 


The life of humanity may be limited 
and doomed to sudden extinction. The 
life of its sub-species, too, may be li- 
mited. But within these limits both the 
species and its sub-species in their va- 
rious shapes are endowed with the capa- 
city of perpetual self-renewal. 

And that is the second point of view 
from which the new Jewish nationalism 
may be interpreted. The proponents of 
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this theory now take the following line 
of reasoning: 

The stem of the Oriental peoples, 
more precisely the Semitic stem, which 
down the centuries was sunken in death- 
ly slumber, is suddenly coming to life 
again. And we too have awakened as 
a branch of this stem. 

The last specifically Jewish blossom- 
time ended with the downfall of the 
Moors. Since then all parts of the Semi- 
tic family of nations had lain moribund. 


The Jewish part was the first to 
awaken; the Arab portion followed. To- 
day the sap is flowing and the greenery 
is showing in all parts of the Semitic 
group of peoples, and viewed from a 
height, this efflorescence may be seen 
as the common early spring of a world 
that was thought to belong to the by- 
gone past. 

To be able to take this view, we must 
discard a good many of our prejudices 
and strive for a while to see things 
otherwise than we are accustomed to do. 

Incidentally, I do not wish to insist 
on one or other of the two interpreta- 
tions. Possibly both elements enter 
equally into play in the case of the new 
Jewish nationalism. For although the 
first interpretation commends _ itself 
with its thorough-going logic, yet it may 
safely be claimed that the new Jewish 
nationalism does not represent merely a 
contractory movement. 

This upsurge cannot either be equated 
with earlier attempts to return to the 
homeland, which were prompted by the 
yearning for Zion. What is happening 
today is a gush of new vital forces, a 
bursting forth of smouldering fires. It is 
something far mightier, far deeper than 
the mere homecoming of a people 


grown weary of wandering. It is the red 
glow of a new dawn, perhaps indeed 
the beginning of a new epoch in the 
life of a group of peoples. 

What matters to us is the incontro- 
vertible fact of Jewish appurtenance to 
the Semitic family of nations and the 
Jewish return into the living space of 
these peoples. 


O' this fact every Jew must become 

conscious. Conscious, not only su- 
perfically with his intellect, but with all 
his senses. He must cease to consider 
himself a European and begin to feel 
that he is that what he is and always 
has been: an Oriental. There are many 
Jews for whom the term “Oriental’’ has 
a contemptible ring. They must learn to 
regard it as an appellation applicable to 
themselves. 

By the way, it should not be taken 
for granted that ‘European’ is a title 
of merit, but that is a different story. 
What really counts is that we have al- 
ways been strangers in Europe in our 
relationship to other peoples. And that 
not only by the standpoint from which 
others have judged us, but by our own 
sentiment. 

The German Jews, for example, felt 
they were Germans, but they were de- 
ceiving themselves inasmuch as they at- 
tributed their own way of thinking and 
feeling to the Germans and thus believ- 
ed that their thoughts and feelings in- 
terflowed in one current. The German 
Jewish writer went to the point of 
reckoning himself a true German whose 
thoughts and feelings were a measuring 
rod for genuine German thinking and 
feeling. Thus arose the tragi-comic situa- 
tion that when the German outlook dif- 
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fered from his own he dismissed it as 
incorrect and false, and failed to realize 
that he was applying to the German the 
standard of his own Jewish feelings. 
These Jewish feelings, for that matter, 
were not upright and genuine either, but 
stunted and falsified by half and half- 
ness and perpetual make-believe. 

The Jews had no inner tie with au- 
thentic Europeanism. In this connection, 
the summit achievements of European 
culture should be excepted. For the spi- 
ritual peak performances of all peoples, 
though rooted in the native soil, always 
rise to universal sublimity and greatness. 
The spiritual lowlands, however, have 
always been foreign territory for the 
Jew, and their denizens have always re- 
garded the Jew as a foreigner. 

As for the term “foreigner,” again 
the Jews must readapt themselves. Hav- 
ing always lived among the nations as 
foreigners and suffered for it, they have 
come to regard this term as something 
insulting and humiliating. Yet it simply 
records the fact that the Jews are dif- 
ferent. This is a fact from which the 
Jews have shied away. They never want- 
ed to be thought different, that is, to 
be themselves, but strove to be like 
everybody else, in which endeavor they 
never succeeded. This attitude was not 
confined to any one country, but was 
met with in all countries of Western 
culture. 


As soon as the Jew, however, proudly 
attains to self-awareness and takes into 
account his own foreignness, he does not 
regard it as a humiliation but as some- 
thing natural — as natural as the north 
or the south wind. Both alike are winds, 
only they blow from different directions. 
Thus also the spiritual breath, the indi- 


viduality of the peoples, blows in the 
case of each people from a different 
direction. 


W e are Orientals. When we rub off 

our thin coating of Europeanism, 
we at once have a far better, far deeper 
understanding of everything Oriental 
than we ever had of things German, 
French or English. For my part I must 
admit that when I converse with an 
Arab, for example, even if I have lan- 
guage difficulties, I immediately sense 
deep down a cross-exchange of sparks of 
spiritual comprehension. On the other 
hand, discourse with a Frenchman or an 
Englishman, despite the total absence of 
linguistic barriers, despite the common 
possession of Western cultural concepts, 
remains but an intellectual intercourse; 
the feeling of a communion between 
souls somehow never emerges. It is an 
encounter between strangers, whereas 
the Arab and the Jew immediately have 
a sense of kinship; though they may be 
separated by a cultural abyss and by cen- 
turies of civilization, the spiritual kin- 
ship is still unmistakable and indisput- 
able. 


We may have fancied that we had 
got under the emotive skin of our host 
peoples. We may have enthused over 
German poetry, French wit, Russian 
mysticism, we may have convinced our- 
selves absolutely that these express our 
own feelings. But no sooner did we 
attempt to express something ourselves, 
than we were obliged to own that the 
product was something quite different. 
We have a peculiar way of looking a 
things, a different bearing and mode of 
expression, for which there is no paral- 
lel among the peoples of Europe, but 
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which do have their counterpart among 
the peoples of the East. 

I must go on harping on the fact 
that we are Orientals. For this is re- 
sisted, not only by the Jew who was 
remote from Judaism and whose return 
to Judaism coincided with his return to 
the ancestral homeland, but also by the 
other sort of Jew who has always led 
a Jewish life. To be sure, he recognizes 
that the Jews are different from the 
other peoples of Europe, but he deems 
the Jewish personality to be unique, not 
to be compared with anything else. 

Many a Jew may have come to realize 
this state of affairs, but only with his 
head, not with his heart. In the long 
run, however, we must learn to feel as 
Orientals and cease this hankering after 
the West which dominates all our ac- 
tions. We enter the ancestral land, as 
it were, with a crick in our neck, with 
our faces turned rigidly back to Europe. 
We indulge in a phantom cult of all 
the European cultural concepts and 
treasures and fail to remark that we are 
wasting our time among ghostly shapes. 
We drag around with us all the shabby 
remains of a former life, imagining 
them to be of inestimable worth. Our 
whole policy is governed by this at- 
titude, so that we fail to get down to 
the realities of our position. In all our 
works we base ourselves upon Western 
norms, which makes it difficult, oft 


impossible, for us to fit into the new 
life. 


N ow when I say that we have to 

adapt ourselves to the Orient, I 
shall be incurring the reproach that I 
am pleading for a new assimilation. Yes, 
that is precisely what I am doing ! This 
assimilation, however, is a dis-assimila- 


tion. I demand that we divest ourselves 
of the alien clothes which we have worn 
hitherto and which we imagined to be 
suited to us, though they did but hang 
loosely round our shoulders and never 
fitted our figure. And I demand that 
we don new garments, cut to the an- 
cient pattern and which, conforming to 
our stature, alone will enable us to move 
about freely. 

Everyone moving into a strange coun- 
try must adapt himself to the customs, 
the way of life, the rhythm and the 
spirit of that new country. He must do 
so if he is to live and work in that 
strange country. But this new mode of 
life always remains an outer shell, a 
strange garment. His true being is not 
expressed therein. It may even become 
his “second self,”” but only his “second” 
and never his “first.” 


In our case, however, when we move 
into this ‘‘strange country,” we are not 
confronted with the necessity just of 
adopting strange customs so that we may 
live and work here, but — and here 
lies the crux of the matter — of com- 
prehending that these “strange” ways 
of life, this “strange” spirit are sprung 
from the same soil that gave birth to 
our own people. In adjusting ourselves 
now to the life of the Orient, we are 
not appropriating anything alien but are 
adopting the one and only way of life 
adequate to our true selves. 


We must learn to feel in every fibre 
that we not only stand upon the soil of 
this land, but are rooted in it and grow 
organically out of it. When we, we and 
our children, succeed in this, our rela- 
tionship to all the elements and factors 
surrounding us will be transformed. 
When we tread this earth as its sons, 
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the peoples around us will believe with 
us that we have come home. Then 
suddenly a mutual understanding will 
bud, rendering cohabitation possible. 

Mutual understanding. For it is not 
only a matter of our being understood, 
but that we also understand. Once again, 
a purely intellectual understanding of 
objectives and motives will not suffice; 
what is needed is an intrinsic spiritual 
interplay. A happy understanding, from 
man to man, charmed forth at a mere 
nod, a glance. 

My words should not be taken as an 
expression of feeble pacifism. I am 
aware that we must fight for our home- 
land. But within our borders and around 
them there live a multitude of peoples 
and tribes: Palestinian Arabs, Egyptians, 


Syrians, Iraqis, Saudi Arabians, Yeme- 
nites, Druses, Cirassians, Kurds, Arme- 
nians and Turks; villagers and towns- 
folk, Moslems and Christians of various 
sects. A motley romantic throng which 
now attracts, now repels us, but always 
appears strange to us. 

Here however, lies our future. In the 
midst of these peoples we shall live, in 
strife, in friendship. These are the fac- 
tors with which our policy must reckon, 
bearing in mind their reciprocal interests 
and entanglements, their relations to 
each other and to us. Today our ad- 
versaries, tomorrow our allies, but ever 
sons of the same soil, of the same firma- 
ment, linked to us by blood and by 
religious doctrine, by past and future 
destiny. 
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BARUCH HADAR 


ISRAEL'S WORKERS’ ECONOMY 


Variety of forms 


we the broad kaleidescope of the 
Israeli workers’ enterprise it is 
possible to detect an unlimited number 
of shades and sub-shades of economic 
forms: from the pale first cells of co- 
operation-in-work to the strong colors 
of the administrative economy, control- 
led and owned by the “Hevrat Ovdim” 
(The Workers’ Society), the institution 
which controls all the activities of the 
Histadrut in the economic field. This 
outstanding characteristic of variety of 
economic forms which marks the 
workers’ economy in Israel is related 
to the democratic nature of this 
economy. The variety of forms of the 
Israeli workers’ enterprise, developing 
within the framework of a capitalist 
economy, are analogous to the diver- 
gency of political forms which are a 
basic element of a free regime. 
“Hevrat Ovdim” is prepared to give 
equal opportunity — from the point of 
view of encouragement, treatment, and 
financial aid — to every type of work- 
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er’s initiative, no matter what its 
ultimate form of cooperative organiza- 
tion, if only it fit into the frame of 
the central planning of the “Hevrat 
Ovdim” and further the economic aims 
which the “Hevrat Ovdim’” has set be- 
fore itself. The ‘Hevrat Ovdim,” how- 
ever, has not left the field of economic 
activity to the haphazard and unplan- 
ned revelations of such initiative from 
below; it has developed its own tools 
and established a system of administra- 
tive enterprise subject to its direct 
control and planning. 

In spite of the “equality of op- 
portunity,” the administrative tendencies 
have grown stronger in all the fields 
of activity of the workers’ economy; 
in some areas the administrative enter- 
prises have replaced the cooperatives 
and others, either by unrelenting com- 
petition or by other means. It may be 
that from the purely economic stand- 
point the ‘administrative workers’ 
enterprises” will prove their absolute 
superiority. In a land undergoing de- 
velopment, however, and under the 
specific conditions prevailing here, the 
economic criteria cannot serve as the 
only test. The right of the various 
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economic forms to exist must be tested, 
as will be shown below, by other criteria, 
such as settlement of the frontier, the 
creation of sources of livelihood, the 
exploitation of natural resources in the 
outlying areas, and others. In many 
fields, and especially in those requiring 
of the worker not only his day’s work 
but also pioneering, devotion, daring, 
persistence and readiness for constant 
personal danger, the administrative 
enterprise cannot serve as a substitute. 
The passage of time, in practice, has 
brought about a division of labor: 

In industry, superiority has been 
won by the administrative enterprise; 
in Israel as in other countries, the 
industrial cooperatives have suffered 
from a series of chronic troubles: hired 
labor, the consumption of capital, etc. 
These have helped narrow the field 
of the cooperatives both from the social 
and business point of view. It must be 
pointed out, however, that a number 
of important experiments are being 
carried out to establish forms inter- 
mediary between the administrative and 
the cooperative. These are enterprises 
composed of cooperatives of workers 
who have invested their capital in 
partnership with “administrative” capital 
from the “Hevrat Ovdim” or the “Co- 
operative Center.” This transition form 
exists in a number of industrial enter- 
ptises of different sizes, providing pro- 
tection against the dangers of degenera- 
tion and offering a number of advant- 
ages, the most important of which is 
greater initiative, based on the worker's 
interest as a partner in the enterprise. 
But, as we have said, the administrative 
element is dominant in the industrial 
field. 


ed situation is otherwise in agri- 
culture; here the cooperative and 
collective forms prevail. There has in- 
deed been a strong development of 
administratively-run farms, especially 
for the cultivation of industrial crops. 
From the geographic point of view, 
however, these farms have prevailed 
only in a narrow strip of land in the 
quieter and more secure areas. From 
the social standpoint these farms, as 
far as they are subordinate to collective 
bodies, offer a method for the indirect 
employment of hired labor. 

Agriculture, too, has its range of 
forms and degrees of cooperation. On 
the lowest rung of the ladder we find 
the limited cooperation between the 
small farms of the village agricultural 
workers; the second rung is that of the 
small-holders’ villages with a limited 
amount of mutual aid and cooperation 
in production; the next stage is that 
of the cooperative small-holders’ village 
(moshav shitufi), in which all the pro- 
duction is collectivized while consump- 
tion remains private. The final stage 
is that of the kibbutz, which is the 
ultimate in collectivism in production 
and consumption. 

The population of the settlements af- 
filiated to the small-holders’ movement 
is about 90,000 souls; the cooperative 
small-holders’ settlements hold about 
3,500; and the kibbutzim about 80,000. 
The agricultural settlements affiliated to 
the Histadrut in general supply more 
than 57% of the agricultural produce 
of the country. The importance of the 
cooperative and collective movements, 
however, is not to be measured by these 
figures alone — they have to theif 
credit the development of the more de- 
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solate and frontier areas of the country. 
As a matter of fact, they have concen- 
trated the elite of the Israeli worker's 
movement, and it is not a matter for 
surprise that from their ranks have come 
the leaders of the labor movement and 
the directors of its economy. 

The integrity of the cooperative type 
has also been preserved in certain other 
branches which have been found to be 
peculiarly adapted to it, as for example- 
transportation.The transportation cooper- 
atives won their unwritten monopoly 
because of an uneconomic reason: the 
transportation cooperatives arose during 
the period of the little and the big wars 
between the Jews and the Arabs; the 
bus-driver secured the unchallenged 
tights of the cooperative by keeping the 
transportation lines open in the face of 
great and constant personal danger. 


Decentralized control 


he control and direction of these varied 
and often competing enterprises are 
vested in the hands of the Secretariat 
of “Hevrat Ovdim,” though the relation- 
ship between it and the subordinate en- 
terprises is not at all that of a holding 
company to its affiliates. This is, first of 
all, caused by the peculiar structure of 
the “Hevrat Ovdim;” it is not a stock 
company in the accepted sense of the 
term. Every one of the 900,000 members 
of the Histadrut is a member of “Hev- 
tat Ovdim” by virtue of his payment of 
the Single Tax*. At a certain stage the 
Convention of the Histadrut becomes 
the convention of the “Hevrat Ovdim;” 
the Council of the Histadrut is also 


a 

* Graded tax by which member pays all 
obligations to the Histadrut, from labor 
union dues to Sick Fund payments. 


the Council of the ““Hevrat Ovdim” ‘and 
elects its Board of Managers, who in 
turn choose the smaller body — the 
Secretariat of “Hevrat Ovdim.” The 
“Hevrat Ovdim” does indeed hold the 
basic stock and possesses the power of 
decision over its various economic enter- 
prises, but it does not, in practice, exert 
its influence by means of its stock con- 
trol but by its personal authority over 
the managers and workers of the af- 
filiated companies, as members and 
elected representatives of the Histadrut. 
From the point of view of exact for- 
mality this procedure is not without 
fault, but the mutual relations are not 
carried out on the level of the pre- 
scriptions of the corporation law. 

The Secretariat does not possess the 
governmental forms of compulsion 
which are ordinarily employed in the 
non-free economies, and it rejects the 
use even of other forms of compulsion. 
The central planning can, thus, direct 
the workers’ economy only along more 
general lines and the autonomy granted 
the various enterprises is almost absolute. 
This autonomy was not granted to these 
enterprises by any formal declaration; 
they achieved it by carrying out satisfac- 
torily the tasks imposed by the “Hevrat 
Ovdim” or by some other of the bodies 
attached to the Histadrut. The identity 
between the management — and some- 
times also the workers — and the His- 
tadrut enterprise is so great that it is 
able to stimulate a high level of econo- 
mic initiative. 

These are indeed ideal conditions for 
the development of public initiative in 
contrast to bureaucratic paralysis and 
hesitation. But they are also liable to give 
birth to “Chinese Generals,” as has al- 
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ready occurred in Israel in a number of 
cases. In general, the Secretariat of the 
“Hevrat Ovdim” has known when it 
was time to take the reins in hand and 
the expansion of the workers’ enterprises 
has been accompanied by a growing de- 
gree of control. Many of the managers 
of the Histadrut enterprises have felt 
it to be a serious affront to their honor 
for the “Hevrat Ovdim’” to make use 
of its right of control. It was only dur- 
ing the last year that the procedures 
for preliminary ratification and control 
by the economic bodies of the Histadrut 
of the establishment of new enter- 
prises and control over the establishment 
of new partnerships were finally deter- 
mined. But the Secretariat of the ‘‘Hev- 
rat Ovdim’’ uses them with extreme 
care in order not to harm the drive of 
collective initiative. 


The employees in the workers’ 
enterprise 


A fact of decisive importance — the 
worker employed in the Histadrut 
enterprise, if we exclude the “‘pure’’ co- 
operatives to the extent that they have 
maintained their original form — does 
not enjoy any direct economic advan- 
tages; the social benefits granted by the 
workers’ economy are somewhat better 
than those of the private sector, and 
that is all. Thus, for example, the social 
benefits in the administrative industrial 
enterprises (Coor, Solel Boneh) vary 
from a minimum of 27.6% to 35.9% 
of the original wage, in comparison with 
25.6% to 29.9% in the government 
enterprises and 24.4% to 26.5% in the 
parallel private enterprises. The reason 
is clear — to the extent that the enter- 
prises of the workers’ economy grant 


their employees direct monetary ad- 
vantages and divide profits with them, 
etc; they detract from their ability to 
compete or to accumulate capital for 
expansion and for the establishment of 
new industries in the development areas. 
The workers’ economy exists in a capi- 
talist environment and must also ac- 
cumulate capital. 

The workers’ economy does bring its 
employees and the working public in 
general, its formal owners, certain in- 
direct advantages. It strengthens their 
social-political position within the frame- 
work of the internal class relationships; 
but this is not the decisive consideration. 
The Israeli working class believes that 
there is a complete identity of interests 
between its real needs and the develop- 
ment needs of the state. In the same 
fashion that a country undergoing de- 
velopment must establish a modern econ- 
omy and new industry from the very 
beginnings, the Jewish working class in 
Israel arose, to a great measure, almost 
from nothing. ‘The class of hired labor- 
ers throughout the world developed out 
of capitalist industry; capital existed 
before the organized working class. This 
was not so in Israel. Here the worker 
came first; the immigration of workers 
desiring employment preceded the immi- 
gration of capital.” This is the peculia- 
rity of the Israeli workirg class, and 
from this peculiarity it has derived its 
readiness for sacrifices over an extended 
period of time in order to aid in laying 
the foundations for industry and agti- 
culture. Because of this, too, the 
emphasis has been placed upon the pti- 
mary means of production, and it is not 
a cause for surprise that consumer's C0- 
operation has not grown parallelly. 
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abor movements in other parts of 
L the world often hesitate to accumu- 
late property for fear of the dangers of 
economic deterioration and the contra- 
dictions between the interests of the 
worker-employers and the employees in 
these enterprises. The labor movement 
in Israel, feeling that it bears a national 
and working-class mission, has not been 
deterred from productive activities, even 
though these were liable to draw it into 
contradictions and inner conflicts. Con- 
tradictions, inner conflicts and reaction 
to attack are the signs of a free, creative 
and living organism. An imperfect action 
is preferable to pure inaction. A mass 
movement cannot isolate and quarantine 
itself, it can only hope to find the 
proper solutions in action. 

The contradictions between the work- 
ers-as-employees and the workers-as- 
employers within the administrative en- 
terprises of the Histadrut cannot, of 
course, be ignored. From the theoretical 
point of view formal strikes are incon- 
ceivable. All conflicts between the wor- 
kers and the management must be set- 
tled within the Executive Committee of 
the Histadrut, the nerve center of all 
the different interests within the orga- 
nized working class movement; they 
cannot be settled in the same manner 
as disputes between the worker and his 
capitalist employer. This is the theory, 
but practice has been complicated by not 
a few difficulties, especially with the 
gtowth and expansion of the Histadrut 
administrative enterprises after the es- 
tablishment of the State. The differences 
within certain of the enterprises became 
sharp to an unforeseeable degree and a 
number of short strikes have taken place. 
A plan has only recently been ratified 


to allow the workers employed in some 
of the enterprises to participate in. 
management, though the suggestion ex- 
cludes participation in profits. In addi- 
tion, it is only now, after many of the 
enterprises have reached the stage of 
stability, that the two “sides” have be- 
gun to think of their consumers’ service 
aspect. As an example, one financial 
institution, indirectly owned by the 
“Hevrat Ovdim,” had practiced the 
granting of housing loans for workers 
at the same rates of interest demanded 
by private financial institutions. The 
worker applicants did enjoy some facilit- 
ating arrangements, but without infring- 
ing on the sanctity of the accepted rate 
of interest. The argument of the finan- 
cial institution was that the profits ac- 
cumulated ultimately served for the con- 
struction of the Histadrut industry. The 
institution therefore argued that by de- 
creasing the interest rate it would harm 
its ability to serve labor industry. Now, 
after this institution has become finan- 
cially well-established, the opinion has 
been expressed that it should decrease 
its rates of interest for building loans 
by half as a natural service for the 
worker as consumer. 


Criteria for economic activity 


he labor movement erected its eco- 

nomy as part of its search for 
forms in keeping with the goals which 
it felt to be vital for the construction 
of the country and as far as possible 
also in accordance with its social ideals. 

Where did the Labor Movement 
obtain the funds to commence its con- 
structive economic activity ? 

The funds for the development of 
the country which have come from 
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world Jewry are essentially similar to 
the grants-in-aid which the world 
powers have furnished the backward 
countries. The question which faces the 
granters is: who is to receive this 
support? These funds in aid can serve 
to perpetuate a backward economic 
structure; it is easy to waste them in 
current consumption and in the erection 
of enterprises of secondary importance. 
In the last analysis these funds were 
given, in Israel, to those who were 
ready to face risks. This was not only 
financial risk, but the actual personal 
danger connected with agricultural and 
industrial settlement of the frontiers, 
which were at one time very close to 
the chief centers of the Jewish popula- 
tion. The working class was moved by 
the consciousness that its economic in- 
dependence would be determined by the 
development of the desolate areas. The 
workers were compelled to wage a 
daily struggle against the ‘swamp, thirst 
and rock,” and these were the condi- 
tions which forged the character of 
the Jewish worker and the nature of 
the enterprise which he created: the 
personal element, of which we spoke 
above, again played a decisive role. 
The “private” sector, to the extent 
that it has been prepared to demonstrate 
a parallel readiness to face danger and 
to dare, has also enjoyed the support 
of the national funds. But it was in 
the nature of things that this sector 
concentrated itself, unlike the workers’ 
economy, mostly in the consumer 
branches, where the turnover was faster 
and the risk smaller. Every economic 
enterprise, of course, private or His- 
tadrut, strives to make profit; every 
such enterprise is established on the 


basis of an estimate of the possible 
success and of a reasonable economic 
risk. The ‘‘Hevrat Ovdim,” however, 
expects every one of its institutions 
not only to take this in consideration 
when planning a new enterprise, but 
to evaluate other factors as well, which 
we have already discussed. From the 
purely economic point of view a metal- 
finishing plant should be established in 
proximity to the Steel-City in Acre, but 
the unemployment in the northern part 
of the country dictated the location of 
the plant in the immigrants’ town, 
Kiryat Shmoneh. The Histadrut economy 
is also able to show greater patience 
in its expectations of profitability. A 
Histadrut institution must be able to 
establish a plant in a development area 
and to invest in it over a long period 
of unavoidable losses, until it reaches 
the point of financial success. 

The workers’ economy does not work 
and develop in a vacuum. It arises and 
develops within the frame of capitalism 
guided by the profit motive. Workers’ 
enterprises cannot ignore this fact. 
Whenever the managers of the enterprise 
deviate from this principle, from no 
matter how purely ideological reasons, 
they by their own actions determine the 
fate of the enterprise. The accumulation 
of profits by the collective enterprise 
is one of the sources of the staying: 
power necessary to develop enterprise 
in development areas. After such a 
public workers’ enterprise reaches the 
stage of reasonable profits, the task of 
developing this enterprise comes to an 
end, but the institution which owns the 
enterprise has not yet completed its 
general function of developing the 
economy of the country. In normal 
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capitalist countries governmental enter- 


prise, except for those in the more 
basic branches, are usually transferred 
to private ownership after having been 
weaned from the need for further 
governmental support. The case is other- 
wise in the Histadrut enterprise — the 
accumulation of forces is indivisibly 
connected with the unending task of 
development. The capitalist environ- 
ment, on the other hand, always places 
the workers’ enterprise in the danger 
of going too far in the application of 
the profit-principle and of being led 
by the logic of development to the 
crystallization of cartel-forms in co- 
operation with other Histadrut and 
private bodies — a natural process for 
enterprises taking part in capitalist 
competition. There have indeed been 
not a few cases of cartelistic deviations 
affecting the Histadrut enterprises, and 
the Secretariat of the “Hevrat Ovdim’’ 
must keep a wary eye open for the 


possibility of the development of such 
situations. 


Closing the circle 


t was under such conditions that the 

theory of “closing the circle in pre- 
paration for a leap forward” developed. 
This was carried out in practice by the 
“Solel Boneh,” the largest of the 
administrative enterprises of the ‘“‘Hevrat 
Ovdim.” “Solel Boneh” began its 
economic activity as a building con- 
tractor and in a period of ten years 
penetrated, by careful planning, every 
building craft and every branch of the 
building materials industry — cement, 
stone, tiles, plumbing supplies, metal 
goods, etc. When this circle of produc- 
tion was closed, that is to say when 


the state of autarchy or near-monopoly 
was attained, it leaped to a new field — 
to metals, electricity or machinery. This 
process was again completed when the 
circle was closed and the time came 
for a further leap. The practical men 
and the theoreticians of the Histadrut 
alike agree that this near-monopoly 
does not bear the same danger which 
is caused by monopoly held by private 
capitalists. Monopoly on the part of the 
Histadrut is identical with the monopoly 
of the government and there cannot 
be any contradiction between the in- 
terests of the Histadrut or any of its 
enterprises, and the interests of the 
public; on the contrary such near- 
monopoly, or at least a position of 
strength of a Histadrut enterprise in 
some particular industry, has a beneficial 
influence on the parallel private sector. 
To the extent that ‘Solel Boneh,” for 
example, holds down the prices of 
building construction, it compels the 
ptivate contractors to do the same. 
The negative influences which accompany 
capitalist competition can thus, ap- 
parently, be made to disappear by the 
strong influence of the workers’ enter- 
prises. 

In the last analysis conflict between 
the two sectors, with all its social and 
economic implications, cannot be avoid- 
ed. In theory, the workers’ economy 
should carry out those functions which 
the private sector is unable, from the 
point of view of personal daring, 
pioneering and persistance, to fulfill. 
The workers’ economy can point to its 
success in carrying out the economic 
and national goals it set itself. The 
economic sector of the Histadrut em- 


ploys 154,000 workers, about one- 
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quarter of the employed force of the 
country and one-third of all wage- 
earners. Workers’ industry forms a 
fourth of Israeli industry while the 
workers’ settlements supply more than 
75% of the agricultural goods. Workers’ 
enterprises are spread throughout the 
country. But this balance of achieve- 
ments does not correctly reflect the real 
public weight of the workers’ economy 
in Israel. The theory and practice of 
“closing the circle’ has brought into 
the circle enterprises which are not so 
vital for the fulfillment of the goals 
of development, but are necessary for 
the process of “closing the circle” in 
itself. The regime of co-existence be- 
tween the private sector and the His- 
tadrut shows signs of being shaken. As 
long as these sectors work each on 
different planes or in different fields 
(“carry out different functions’), when 
the open area between them is wide, 
there is no need for friction or con- 
flict. But the constant expansion which 
is the life-blood of the Histadrut 
economy has already limited the private 
sector in many fields. Many private 
enterprises, on the other hand, have 
also gone into the development areas, 
especially with government aid. With 
the tipping of the scale in favor of 
the Histadrut economy, the government 
has taken the initiative to restore the 
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balance, in accordance with the principle 
that the development state must extend 
its hand to every creative initiative, 
whatever its source. 


I’ practice, however, once the Histadrut 

enterprises, fired by initiative and 
the desire for expansion, have penetrat- 
ed and established themselves in the 
basic branches of the national economy, 
it is no longer possible to freeze their 
development or to weaken their influence 
by governmental means. Supported by 
powerful trade unions, such an economy 
can change the character of the country. 
The same evolutionary path by which 
the trade unions improve the workers’ 
material condition may lead the Israel 
workers’ economy to introduce gradual 
changes in the structure of Israel capital- 
ism. Today the workers’ movement does 
not desire this and it holds itself in re- 
straint as much as possible in order 
not to harm national interests, the con- 
tinuity of the ties with world Jewry 
and the policy of the “open door” for 
every constructive But in 
spite of this self-restraint, it is no longer 
within its power to brake the process 
of the economic development of its 
expanding and fermenting economy; 
the growing quantity must, even un- 
consciously, become a new economic 


initiative. 


quality — a free workers’ economy. 


APHORISMS FROM THE ARABIC 


He who his hatred would prolong 
Shall his dominion lose ere very long. 


He who sows enmity 
Shall reap calamity. 


When you talk of war, be not glad; 
Your mouth is thereby shedding 
your blood. 
Collected by M. Kister 
(Translated by E. H. Khazoum) 
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OUESTIONNAIRE 


MIDDLE EAST TENSION — CAUSES AND SOLUTIONS 


THE QUESTIONS: 

1. What, in your opinion, are the main causes of the tension in the 
Middle East ? 

2. Whatshould theGreat Powers, and particularly the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, do in order to reduce the tension and 
to eliminate the dangers of a conflagration ? 

8. What should Israel and the Arab States, respectively, do in order to 
advance the cause of peace between themselves ? 


LEO HAMON 
Senator of the Seine. 


ae in the Middle East is due to many causes, the main ones being: 
a. the economic and social instability of the Arab States which has led them 
to divert attention towards outside conflicts instead of dealing with their own 
reconstruction. 

b. the conflict between all the Arab States and the State of Israel. The 
Arab States do not, in fact, recognize the existence of the State of Israel, in any 
case not in its present boundaries. 

c. the competition between the big Eastern and Western Powers who are 
trying to impose their influence in the Middle East. To achieve this end they 
encourage the projects and claims of the Arab Governments by selling them arms. 

It is not the East-West rivalry in itself that creates the causes of tension in 
the Middle East but it does increase their virulence by complacency towards even 
the most warlike ambitions. 

2. I believe that the Big Powers should adopt a “hands-off” policy in the 
Middle East by giving up their attempts to make the area a battleground for 
influence and, in particular, to establish military bases. 

One of the first measures to this end could be an embargo on arms destined 
to the Middle East. This would lead progressively to a controlled neutralization 
of the entire Middle East. 

In this perspective it would be possible for the Big Powers to come to an 
agreement on a declaration guaranteeing the present frontiers of all the States 
in the Middle East and proclaiming their intention to oppose any alteration of 
these frontiers by force. 

I stress that I do not believe that such a neutralization of the Middle East 
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could be the exclusive work of the two Big Powers alone. In the interests of 
all, including the States of the Middle East, it must be worked out by all the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

My country, particularly, could not be disinterested in a question which 
concerns the Mediterranean, and I think that our friendship with Israel is 
an additional title to the right for participation in any attempt towards settling 
the affairs of the Middle East as a whole. 

3. It is, of course, not within my province to give advice to the States 
of the Middle East. However, I should wish: 

a. that Israel seize every opportunity to affirm her desire for peace and 
her determination to respect the status-quo of the present boundaries, and finally— 
to contribute financially to the rehabilitation of the refugees — perhaps even to 
agree to the return of some of them as part of the total settlement of its 
conflict with the Arab countries. 

b. that the Arab States concentrate on the problem of rehabilitating the 
refugees, and, more generally, on the solution of their own internal economic 
problems, which would be the best means of preparing public opinion to accept 
a realistic settlement of the Israeli problem. 

Here I would add that the U.N. cannot, in my opinion, disassociate itself 
from the resettlement of the Arab refugees. It is absurd to spend considerable 
amounts of money indefinitely just to keep these unfortunate individuals, whose 
settlement has not progressed at all, from starvation. 

The countries that contribute to the maintenance of the refugees should 
make the rehabilitation of the Arab refugees a condition for the continuation of 
the aid. Refugees exist all over the world. But in civilized countries they are 
not kept in camps but, on the contrary, efforts are made to absorb them into 
normal economy and life. 

It seems reasonable to me that a friendly but firm pressure should be 
exerted by the States supporting the refugees in order to obtain thei rehabilita- 
tion. No doubt such pressure would be difficult to exert, as long as the fear of 
displeasing the Arab Governments, who refuse to consider this problem seriously, 
exists. Such a fear of displeasing them will persist so long as the competition for 
their sympathy and their adherence to one bloc or the other, continues. 


FENNER BROCKWAY 
House of Commons — London. 


am so rushed that I must answer your questions very briefly. 
; 1. The tension in the Middle East arises from the economic and strategic 
importance of its territories. The main economic factor is the natural wealth in 
oil, a particular interest to the U.S.A. The strategic importance of the area lies 
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first in its key position on both the sea and air routes to the East and Australia, 
and secondly, in its proximity to Soviet Russia. Because of these factors, there 
is competition between America and the Western Powers, on the one hand, and 
Soviet Rusia, on the other, to gain political control of the territories in this area. 

Supplementary to the above factors is the tension between Israel and the 
neighboring Arab countries. The root blame for this must rest with the British 
Government which, during the First World War, gave contradictory promises to 
the Arab and Jewish representatives. It told the Arabs that they would be 
liberated from the Ottoman Empire and should take over the territory. It told 
the Jews that they would have Palestine as a homeland. 

2. I think the first step to reduce the tension would be a Conference 
between the representatives of the Great Powers, including the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union, with a view to reaching an agreement that political pressure should 
be withdrawn and that all would abide by an embargo on the supply of arms. 
Such an agreement should also require that any economic aid should be completely 
without’ strings and should preferably be made through an international organiza- 
tion under United Nations auspices. 

3. I think that Israel should accept the position that she is integrally bound 
with the Arab States in the Middle East, and should consent to become a consti- 
tuent part of a Middle East Federation. The Arabs, on the other side, should 
recognize that Israel has come to stay and that they should welcome her into 
such a Federation. The question of the Arab refugees is of immediate importance. 
Further assistance towards resettlement should obviously be given by the United 
Nations. Israel herself should make a generous gesture. 


KENNETH LESLIE 


Editor, “New Christian’. ; 
Canada. 


C auses of Mid-East tension : 


1. Growth, especially qualitative growth, always means pain and trouble. 

2. Oil, which means money. Triggers history. Accelerates growth. While the 
US. tries to hold the sheikhdoms in a capitalist deep-freeze, the U.S.S.R. brings 
concepts of change. 

3. Israel, Anti-Semitism, a Christian aberration of such horrible consequence 
as to bear the poison fruit of Hitlerism, precipitated out of Europe the state 
of Israel, whose inner life goes back to antiquity and which carries within its 
tradition the best of both worlds, the mystic East and the scientific West. 

It is profitless to go into the quarrel between Israel and the Arab world. 


The question is: how can Israel survive when both U.S. and U.S.S.R. appear to 
favor her enemies ? 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A VISIT TO JORDAN 


Theoretically it is possible for every 
Christian in Israel: Catholic, Protestant 
or Orthodox, to visit Jordan during the 
Christmas season. Actually, however, 
this is not as simple as it sounds. I have 
been applying for permission since the 
establishment of the State of Israel, and 
this was the first time that my request 
was confirmed. 

People apply for permission for 
different reasons. Some are interested 
in visiting the Holy Places, but a large 
number are particularly eager to meet 
relatives from whom they have been 
separated by war and its aftermath. 

The arrangements at the Israeli side 
of the Mandelbaum Gate were relatively 
satisfactory; the Minister of the Interior 
was present to supervise in person. The 
situation was somewhat more complica- 
ted on the Jordanian side. A separate 
tent had been set aside for the inhabi- 
tants of each of the different cities and 
sections of the country. Since their 
pilgrims were late in arriving, the in- 
spectors of the tent for Lydda stood 
about boredly, while the Nazareth tent 
was beseiged by a long line of appli- 
cants. 

I thus was obliged to wait my turn 


and had plenty of time to observe the 
Jordanian and Israeli officials who have 
been performing this task for years. 
Upon meeting they saluted each other 
and even shook hands. I was quite 
moved by the sight and could not help 
reflecting how splendid it would be if 
their leaders would shake hands as 
well. 

The Jordanian officials behaved quite 
cordially; when we passed into the sol- 
diers’ hands, they, too, tried to act simi- 
larly, though they asked questions which 
were quite humorous. A barber’s assist- 
ant was asked if his employer treated 
him well and what did “that Jew” look 
like. Our cigarettes were banned because 
of the Hebrew print on the wrappers. 

For the Israeli citizen the Jordanian 
street was a new world. After complet- 
ing the warm greetings with relatives 
unseen for years and answering the 
flood of questions concerning those who 
could not join us this year, we had time 
to control our excitement and to look 
about more carefully. Ancient buses which 
have been out of service in Israel for 
years lined both sides of the road, should- 
er to shoulder with the latest model 
taxis, whose drivers invited us with 
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A VISIT TO JORDAN 


a great deal of noise to travel wherever 
we wished. The taxis racing madly 
down the middle of the narrow road 
made it very dangerous to become too 
absorbed in reflection. 

My attention was drawn to the re- 
latively large number of soldiers who, 
fully-armed and with a serious mien on 
their faces, patrolled the streets. Later 
I was to be told that the grim air was 
due to the military regime prevailing in 
Jordan at the present time. It was also 
probably due to the apprehension of 
the authorities that there might be some 
outbreaks on the part of the inhabitants 
against the foreign visitors. 

At the home where I was received 
as a guest I asked the children, who 
were primary-school pupils, to show me 
their school-books. The very names of 
the books were significant. A fourth- 
grade reader was called ‘The Hashemite 
Reader.” It contained stories and notes 
about King Abdullah, the well-known 
warrior of the Arab Legion, and about 
his father, King Hussein who had colla- 
borated with the English Army in order 
to drive out the Turks during World 
War I. There were also stories of the 
valor of the Arab Legion during the 
war between Israel and the Arab count- 
ties in 1948, and many similar subjects. 

An older girl was a pupil at a mis- 
sionary school. She read English better 
than Arabic and was quite worried by 
the fact that she would have to take 
her matriculation examinations in the 
Arabic language in order to receive a 
teacher’s certificate. She had no interest 
in politics. 

People in the street were not eager 
to engage in any political conversation. 
Though they were ready to curse Israel 


a4 


and to inquire about our conditions - 
there, they were not prepared to talk 
about their own position, and evaded 
answering by the traditional Arabic say- 
ing which means “Thank God.” The 
suspicion that someone was listening 
behind their backs accompanied every 
discussion. 

Many visitors from the neighborhood 
came to visit me at the home of my 
host. I had already talked to him quite 
openly and he had promised to make 
some sign in the event that one of 
the guests proved to be dangerous. I 
was thus quite free in my conversations. 

People in Jordan seriously believed 
that their King Hussein had met Israel’s 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and 
that the two had discussed the possibility 
of finding a permanent solution for the 
Palestine question. All my efforts to 
convince them that Israelis laughed at 
the whole affair as a bluff which had 
been broadcast by the Egyptian “Voice 
of the Arabs” were in vain. They did 
not believe me. 

“How then can the Palestine question 
be solved,” I asked. One of the guests 
hurried to suggest the well-known ans- 
wer, “By the destruction of Israel as a 
state.” The others looked at me atten- 
tively without uttering a word. I felt 
as though I were in the market-place 
where it is customary to start by sug- 
gesting a price which does not obligate 
anyone. 

“I have heard your point of view,” 
I opened, ‘‘but gentlemen, I understand 
that your words spring from sentiment. 
Do not let sentiments rule; let reason 
speak here. We have had enough blood- 
shed,’ I added with sorrow. 

“Please understand,” one of the guests 
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answered, lowering his voice. “No one 
amongst us believes seriously in the de- 
struction of Israel.” (Here he cursed 
Israel again.) “But where’s their (the 
Israeli’s) logic ? Let them not try to 
buy us together with King Hussein. 
We want a state of our own and when 
we shall rise up to claim our right, they 
will not be able to escape. We demand 
the implementation of the Partition De- 
cision of 1947.” 

I was not interested in an argument; 
I had not come to Jordan for that pur- 
pose. So I asked my friend if that was 
how the rest felt too. He replied ‘That 
is how all the inhabitants of the 


DR. WALTER GROSS 


Western Bank feel,” adding ironically, 
“the part of Palestine that has been 
added to Jordan.” 

No one said anything more. They 
greeted me and were gone. They per- 
haps didn’t feel safe after revealing 
their secret. 

In spite of the fact that it is forbid- 
den to listen to the “Voice of the 
Arabs” broadcast from Egypt, the in- 
habitants are secretly nourished by its 
programs. I crossed the Mandelbaum 
Gate on my way back to Israel with the 
conviction that Jordan was standing on 
the edge of a volcano that may burst 
into action at any moment. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CEYLON AND INDIA 


S ince politics are current history, it 
might be wise to apply certain prin- 
ciples of historical thinking to the poli- 
tical sphere. Every nation is endowed 
with a specific heritage and must wrestle 
with problems for which no exact coun- 
terpart exists elsewhere. This fact should 
be recognized whenever people of 
different nationalities meet; only mis- 
understandings are encouraged if general 





WALTER GROSS, Ph. D. is an editorial 
writer for the independent Tel-Aviv Daily, 
“Ha'aretz.” He participated in the Second 
Asian Conference of the International Press 
Institute at Kandy (Ceylon) in November 
1957 and in a lightning tour of Ceylon and 
India afterwards. 


slogans are pronounced which are later 
found not to fit realities. 

While superficial analogies may prove 
misleading, a brief (all too brief) visit to 
Ceylon and India leaves one with the 
impression that the leaders of public 
opinion, full of good will and readiness 
to listen to the foreign guest as they 
are, still labor under some mistaken 
notions. The obvious fact that the State 
of Israel, to a considerable extent, can- 
not be understood without the back- 
ground of the Balfour Declaration and 
the League of Nations’ Mandate entrust- 
ed to the British, does not mean 
identification, historical or immediate — 
with British Imperialism. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CEYLON AND INDIA 


We of Israel are for the most part 
ill-qualified to reproach Indians or Sing- 
halese for ignorance about our nation or 
its more recent history, since our own 
knowledge of the Indian sub-continent 
and its neighbors is deficient to a no 
smaller degree. One sometimes cannot 
help feeling, however, that a little more 
study would easily dispel beliefs and 
convictions which owe much to insuffi- 
cient information and to some vague if 
firm ideas current after the First World 
War that everything connected in some 
way with Great Britain was necessarily 
bad and detrimental to national free- 
dom. 

If we in Israel not seldom admit that 
our country owes much to the period of 
the British Mandatory Administration, 
one is impressed still more by the same 
truth when travelling through Ceylon 
and large parts of what is now the 
Indian Union. The Indians are under- 
standably enough apt to stress the 
changes which independent Indian go- 
vernment has already wrought. These 
changes ate evidently considerable and 
even if one learns that not a few of 
the big development projects now being 
undertaken throughout India were con- 
ceived before the end of the British Raj, 
and on occasions were even started on 
a smaller scale prior to Independence, 
one must pay tribute to the daring spi- 
rit and to the tenacity of purpose which 
manifest themselves now in their execu- 
tion on the large scale. 

The foreign observer to whom his 
hosts naturally and rightly wish to show 
not only the present with its dynamics 
but also the past with its glory and 
splendor, will always find continuity 
dwelling alongside revolution and per- 
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haps see more of the former than of 
the latter. Close to two centuries of 
British influence and paramountcy have 
indeed left an indelible imprint upon 
India as well as Ceylon. Walking about 
the streets of New Delhi one sometimes 
ponders the strange ways of Providence 
when one sees the Parliament Building 
which was erected for the Central 
Legislative Assembly of the Montague- 
Chelmsford period and now houses the 
Lower and Upper Houses of Free India, 
or when one beholds the Viceregal Pa- 
lace now serving as the Residence of 
India’s President or the enormous blocks 
of the former Central Secretariat which 
have come to be the abode of the Indian 
Government. The statues of Queen Vic- 
toria and of Gandhiji opposite each 
other in Bangalore symbolize the fact 
that Indian Independence does not wish 
to obliterate the memory of what was 
after all a period of history which turn- 
ed the subcontinent into a modern cen- 
tralized state — a boon somewhat im- 
paired by partition but whose blessings 
no Indian would wish to do away with. 

The characteristic features of the New 
India are, however, to be looked for 
and discovered, of course, in other as- 
pects of national life. It is in the field 
of development, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, where the new spirit mani- 
fests itself most impressively and con- 
vincingly. To be quite frank the large 
amount of physical development cannot 
always drown out the silent but nagging 
questions as to methods of financing 
and sometimes even as to the objectives 
of the planning in the tremendous noise 
of the excavation machines and the 
concrete mixers. Those accustomed, at 
home, to peer over the balance sheets 
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of development projects in a more than 
cursory fashion, cannot be expected to 
forego their habits merely because the 
factories and dams are of staggering 
dimensions. At the same time it is un- 
derstandable that India wishes to make 
up the lag of time which was caused 
during the period when industrialization 
was hampered by the desire of the fo- 
reign ruler to provide employment and 
markets for his metropolitan industry. 


. a way, there is less to be seen in 

the field of agricultural development 
than in the industrial one though the 
great dams have been undertaken largely 
with a view of helping agriculture to 
its feet. However there is perhaps no- 
thing so impressive and convincing at 
the same time as the so-called ““Commu- 
nity Development” project in India. 
This enterprise, which is largely educa- 
tional in character, testifies to a genuine 
spirit of social idealism, and one cannot 
but be taken by the sight provided at 
one of the Training Centers where vil- 
lage-level workers, women instructors 
and Social Education organizers, both 
male and female, are prepared for their 


arduous tasks. The writer was privileg- 
ed to see one such Center near 
Hyderabad. This is an effort which aims 
to bring progress to the Indian village, 
and the effort is made not on the basis 
of political indoctrination but embodies 
some of the highest spiritual values of 
mankind as such. It is a spirit both of 
pioneering and of the desire to help 
those who are as yet unable to help 
themselves. The visitor from Israel to a 
place like Rajendranagar finds himself 
in a kindred atmosphere, reminding him 
of the story of the Narodniki in Russia 
and of the sons of our cooperative set- 
tlements who have volunteered to go 
as helpers and instructors to the im- 
migrants’ villages in the Negev, the 
South of Israel. 

Surely there was no comparable effort 
to this one of the “Community Develop- 
ment” in the India of British times. It 
is an encouraging sign that the Indian 
Government set out to get this project 
going. Anyone with the good fortune 
to visit India should not miss seeing it. 
It embodies some of the most cherished 
hopes of India and not the hopes of 
India alone. 


MIDDLE EAST TENSION — CAUSES AND SOLUTIONS 
(Continued from page 29) 
A serious suggestion has been made by the U.S.S.R. for the demilitarization 





of this whole area, the cessation of arms shipments, the abandonment of bases. 
Such a suggestion, if accepted by the U.S. would guarantee the safety of Israel. 
This suggestion has been pooh-poohed and virtually ignored by the U.S. The 
Soviet Union further suggested that economic assistance be proffered without 
political interference and that border and population problems be peacefully 
negotiated. 

There can be no doubt that this was a wise proposal. Should not the world 
at large, in the interest of peace and survival, urge the U.S. to consider it 
seriously ? 


In coming issues: Pierre Cot, Norman Thomas, Wedgewood Benn, Dirk Bodde, ete. 
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U. N. ON PALESTINE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The editors of NEW OUTLOOK are pre- 
senting excerpts from the deliberations of the 
Twelfth Session of the U.N. Special Political 
Committee, devoted to the discussion of the 
Report of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Re- 
fugees in the Near East, which was held at 
U.N. Headquarters in New York in the lat- 
ter half of November 1957. 

The excerpts have been taken from the 
“Provisional Summary Records’. Because of 
limitations of space we have been compelled 
to limit the remarks to the discussion of the 
general and detailed problems of the Palesti- 
nian problems, though we have made efforts 
to give as much as possible of the pertinant 
arguments on all sides. 


Mr. HILL 
Australia 

...Turning to the political aspects of 
the refugee problem, he observed that 
the problem could be solved only in 
the context of a political settlement of 
the situation in the Middle East. It 
should be emphasized that the United 
Nations has been responsible for 
UNRWA but not for the refugee 
ptoblem. Without retracing history in 
an attempt to allocate responsibility, it 
could nevertheless be said that the 
parties bore an equal share. On the 
one hand, the Government of Israel had 
Opposed the return of the refugees, 
although it had made some vague 
Suggestions regarding limited repatria- 
tion, Israel had once taken a position 


on the matter of compensation but, 
apparently, had now retreated from it. 
On the other hand, Israel’s right to 
ensure its existence as a viable State 
could not be contested. Nevertheless, 
the Arab States still refused to re- 
cognize its very existence. A situation 
appeared to have been reached in which 
inflexibility by one party was met with 
equal inflexibility by the other. Un- 
fortunately, persistent instability in a 
most sensitive area of the world, the 
Near East, which imperilled interna- 
tional peace, offered scant hope of an 
early improvement in the present situa- 
tion. At the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly, the representative af 
Australia had emphasized the exacerbat- 
ed feelings resulting from the repeti- 
tion of border raids and counter-raids. 
In that sphere, at least, some slight 
hope could now be seen. The presence 
in the Near East of the United Nations 
Emergency Force had put an end to 
such incidents and thereby helped to 
create a more favorable atmosphere 
for a final settlement of the problem. 


Mrs. VON LOWZAW 
Denmark 

..The Danish delegation was ful- 
ly aware of the burden which the 
refugees imposed on host countries. 
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However, it also realized that any 
large-scale repatriation would at pres- 
ent create insurmountable difficulties 
for Israel. The Danish delegation did 
however hope that within the frame- 
work of the over-all settlement of the 
refugee problem, Israel would find 
the means to take in a small number 
of refugees and particularly to allow 
the reunion of dispersed families. 

With regard to the question of 
compensation to refugees, she hoped 
that a solution would soon be found 
through cooperation on the part of 
Israel; in that respect it was promising 
that Israel had recently released the fro- 
zen bank accounts of Palestine refu- 
gees. 

If it was unrealistic to count on 
massive repatriation of refugees, it 
seemed essential to promote their re- 
habilitation and resettlement. The Da- 
nish delegation was gratified to learn 
of some change of attitude on the 
part of the refugees. The General 
Assembly should invite host countries 
to encourage and support that change 
of attitude. The report showed that 
no difficulties had been encountered 
in finding positions for refugees with 
vocational training, and as a relatively 
large number of refugees already pos- 
sessed some skill, their rehabilitation 
would probably be of benefit to cer- 
tain Middle Eastern countries which 
were faced with a shortage of labour. 

..The Danish delegation would sup- 
port any resolution that might be con- 
ducive to a constructive solution of the 
refugee problem. She hoped that the 
present difficulties in the Middle East 
would be solved in the near future 
and that the area would finally settle 


down to the exploitation of its econo- 
mic resources in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding. The 
900,000 xefugees could then play a 
constructive part in that work. 


Mr. MALOLES 
Philippines 

..In 1948, the General Assembly 
had offered the parties the choice 
between repatriation and compensation 
for refugees who might not wish to 
be repatriated. The Arab States had 
always been in favor of repatriation 
whereas Israel had favored  intcgra- 
tion. Israel had once offered to pay 
compensation, but the question arose 
whether that offer still stood. The 
refugees, for their part, had on many 
occasions led to the failure of self- 
help projects. So long as Israel and 
the Arab States persisted in their 
refusal to compromise the  pro- 
spects for settlement would remain 
dim. It was time to examine in the 
light of present conditions the hard 
choice offered by the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Assembly in 1948. The 
situation in Israel had changed con- 
siderably since the refugees had fled 
in the wake of war. A new social 
and economic structure had arisen to 
which the refugees would find it dif- 
ficult to adapt themselves. Even if re- 
patriation were accepted, Israel could 
resettle such new inhabitants only by 
resettling the existing _ population 
which consisted partly of Jews who 
had fled from Arab countries. A s0- 
lution could not therefore be hoped 
for in that direction. Integration, on 
the other hand, was not an ideal so- 
lution either. It was, however, the 
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more practical solution because the 
refugees were themselves Arabs; be- 
sides, a number of Arab States had 
the requisite land to spare and since 
the manpower provided by the refu- 
gees would benefit the economic de- 
velopment of the host countries. The 
refusal of the Arab countries to con- 
sider that solution was based on prin- 
ciples which could not be ignored, 
but it was to be hoped that the prac- 
tical necessities of the situation would 
modify the inflexible stand of those 
who demanded repatriation and com- 
pensation. 


To begin with, Israel could renew 
its offer of compensation and consider 
the principle of repatriation in certain 
defined terms so as to provide a basis 
for negotiation. A settlement of the 
problem could be reached only if both 
interested parties were prepared to ac- 
cept a compromise. In the meantime, 
the United Nations could make the 
$200 million integration fund avail- 
able to the Agency to enable it to un- 
dertake more ambitious projects. It 
could also initiate the renewal of ne- 
gotiations on the Yarmuk-Jordan Val- 
ley project as well as on the project 
for the diversion of the Nile waters 
to the Sinai peninsla. 


Those projects would, if carried out, 
provide employment for a substantial 
number of refugees and release a con- 
siderable economic potential in the 
countries concerned. They would also 
provide an opportunity for internation- 
al cooperation which could very well 
pave the way for the implementation 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine, which 
corresponded to the basic purposes of 
the United Nations. 


Mr. SHUKAIRY 
Saudi Arabia 

....The facts were simple: after ten 
years of exile, the refugees were still 
in exile, surviving only through charity; 
none of them had been repatriated of 
compensated. The reason for that state 
of affairs was not mysterious: The 
reason was entirely the attitude of 
Israel, which defied the United Nations 
and violated human rights and the 
principles of natural justice. It might 
even be said that the problem had been 
born with the creation of Israel, whose 
policy was perpetuating the problem 
with all its consequences: the distress 
of the refugees, the unrest in the Middle 
East, the preoccupation of the United 
Nations, the laborious collection of 
funds for the relief of the refugees... 

Grateful as they were for the spirit 
of humanitarianism shown them, the 
refugees hated to live on charity. A 
proud people, heirs of a tradition rich 
in moral, spiritual and material values, 
they were obliged to accept, in order 
to survive, a charity which was all the 
more distasteful to them as they were 
asking only what was rightfully theirs. 
Since they had their own homes, pro- 
perty and villages, they did not need 
shelters, rations or settlements. The re- 
receiving from the 
United Nations was a disgrace to the 
international community, but to them 
it was a mental and spiritual anguish. 
Even worse, it was creating hatred 
among them, a very human reaction in 
people whose existence had been shaken 
and whose pride had been broken. They 
would abhor the indefinite continuance 
of the system of relief and would be 
the first to refuse to be a burden on 
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the international community .. . 

Israel had always been opposed to 
the repatriation of the refugees, but 
while denying to the Palestine refugees 
the. right to return to their homes, 
their villages and their towns, it had 
opened its doors wide to the influx 
of Jewish immigrants from all countries 
of the world. Israel had even refused 
to. recognize the right of the refugees, 
proclaimed by the General Assembly, 
to choose between repatriation and 
compensation. Israel continued to talk 
of peace, but it was a peace based on 
the expatriation and expropriation of 
the refugees... 

The position of the refugees was 
perfectly clear: they had not given up 
the idea of returning to the homes 
they had abandoned. Through ten long 
years of suffering, misery and priva- 
tion, they had maintained that position 
and the Director of UNRWA emphasiz- 
ed that point in the passage in his 
report. which stated that the great mass 
of refugees continued to believe that a 
grave injustice had been done to them 
and to express a desire to return to 
their homeland, and to request imple- 
mentation of paragraph 11 of General 
Assembly resolution 194 (III) concern- 
ing repatriation and compensation. That 
explained the attitude of the refugees 
towards certain types of self-support 
projects which, they felt, would mean 
permanent resettlement and _ the 
abandonment of all hope of repatriation. 

Having discussed the general aspects 
of the problem, he considered its 
political aspects, with which the re- 
fugee question was inextricably linked. 
As the Director of UNRWA had wisely 
remarked in his report, the work of 
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UNRWA should, in the very nature of 
things, be considered against the politic- 
al background of the Palestine question, 
from which the refugee problem could 
not be divorced. If it were isolated 
from that context, the refugee problem 
was bound to come up year after year 
with no prospect of a solution. A settle- 
ment called for a new and firm 
approach. He accordingly proposed a 
plan based on the following principles: 
(1) repatriation of the Palestine re. 
fugees, (2) prohibition of Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine; (3) outlawing 
of Zionism as an aggressive movement 
which was preventing the establishment 
of friendly relations between nations; 
(4) prohibition of Zionist fund-raising 
campaigns which supported and encour- 
aged violations of international agree- 
ments; and (5) establishment of a 
United Nations agency to help the Jews 
of Israel to return to their former home- 
lands. 


Mr. LARKIN 
New Zealand 

... Apparently, there had been little 
change in the state of mind of the 
refugees during the past year. Their 
material condition was certainly unenvi- 
able. According to the Director's report, 
the great majority of them remained 
convinced that a grave injustice had 
been done to them and continued to 
express the desire to return to thei 
homeland. Collectively, they remained 
hostile to certain self-support projects 
which, they thought, would mean the 
abandonment of all hope of repatria- 
tion; they were in general supported 
in that attitude by the host Govern- 
ments. But whatever was their ultimate 
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destiny, the refugees should, he 
thought, prepare themselves as best 
they could for the difficulties they 
would certainly encounter; for example, 
if they returned to Israel they would 
find living conditions, habits and a 
language totally foreign to them. That 
was why it was desirable that the 
Agency’s activities should be continued 
to the extent that they prepared the re- 
fugees, and particularly the young 
people, for constructive and happier 
lives. 

The Director had said that the re- 
fugees were increasingly favorable to 
certain modest self-support program- 
mes. That trend should be encouraged, 
and the governments of the host count- 
ries might use their influence to persuade 
the refugees that it was in their own 
interest to take part in broader pro- 
grammes as well. The refugees’ fear 
that such participation would decrease 
their chances of repatriation was 
understandable but unfounded. The 
Agency had no political mission; its 
only concern was with the immediate 
task of furnishing relief to the refugees 
and with the longer-term task of assist- 
ing them to become self-supporting and 
so to regain their dignity and _ self- 
respect. 

Mr. Labouisse had again emphasized 
that the reintegration of the refugees 
into the economic life of the Near 
East was impossible unless there was a 
political settlement or until the re- 
fugees had been given the choice be- 
tween repatriation and compensation 
provided for in Assembly resolution 
194 (III). He had complained of the 
teluctance of most countries to face 
squarely a problem which was at the 


root of the instability in the area — 
the Palestine question. While a great 
deal might be done by the United 
Nations, the primary responsibility rest- 
ed with the parties concerned. It was 
regrettable that the countries in question 
had not found it possible to shift from 
past positions in order to facilitate a 
political settlement or to permit thé 
economic development of the Middle 
East. Many of the countries in the re- 
gion doubted that a reconciliation was 
possible between the two sides, and yet 
the development of the area depended 
on such a reconciliation. Still, certain 
steps could usefully be taken. For 
example, Israel might reconsider its 
attitude towards repatriation and com- 
pensation. His delegation was aware of 
the problems and difficulties which re- 
patriation would involve and realized 
that the return of all refugees to Israel 
was impossible. However, Israel had 
already received several thousand Arab 
refugees; by offering to admit a further 
comparable number, the Israel Govern- 
ment would help to reduce certain 
difficulties and other Middle Eastern 
countries might also be encouraged to 
receive a number of refugees. Such an 
operation, accompanied by the establish- 
ment of appropriate conditions regard- 
ing the total number of people to be 
repatriated and the rate of their admis- 
sion, would certainly facilitate a general 
settlement of the question. An offer of 
that kind would assume its full meaning 
if Israel also made some positive pro- 
posals concerning compensation. At the 
previous session the Israel representative 
had reaffirmed his Government's readi- 
ness to pay compensation for abandoned 
Arab property, but had added that the 
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economic boycott of Israel by the Arab 
States had made it impossible to carry 
out that offer. The New Zealand 
delegation thought that Israel might 
undertake to establish a reserve fund 
for the payment of compensation. It 
might also determine the total amounts 
Aye and the methods of payment, taking 
account of the possibility of foreign 
assistance. 


Dr. DAOUDY 
Syria 


..In spite of Israel’s defiant and 
negative attitude, every subsequent 
General Assembly resolution had con- 
firmed the right of the refugees to 
repatriation; indeed, General Assembly 
resolution 302 (IV), which established 
UNRWA had gone further in instruct- 
ing the Agency to cooperate with the 
Conciliation Commission to that end. 

Israel and its supporters maintained 
that its refusal to agree to the repatria- 
tion of the Arab refugees was due to 
its inability to absorb them, along with 
the present population, within its exist- 
ing boundaries: That contention was 
belied by its campaign to admit a fur- 
ther 2 million Jews from all parts of 
the world in the near future. It was 
natural the Arab States should be con- 
cerned at the steady influx of Jews into 
Israel. Its population was now 2 million 
and it had tripled in the past ten years. 
If the influx continued unabated, there 
was a very real danger that Israel would 
commit new acts of aggression to pro- 
vide living space for its ever-growing 
population. Official statements made it 
clear that Israel’s rulers regarded its 
present territory merely as part of a 
large State, which would extend in 


all directions and particularly to the 
east — to Jordan. 

There was no truth in the contention 
recently voiced in a leading American 
newspaper that hatred of Israel in the 
Arab world was kept alive by the feudal 
and semi-feudal ruling classes, which 
disliked Israel’s democratic and econo- 
mic system. The Arab masses looked 
on Israel as an aggressor, kept in exis- 
tence by the support of Western colo- 
nialism. The refugees themselves would 
never acquiesce in the conquest of their 
country by the fanatically aggressive and 
racialist Zionist movement. The Western 
Powers, and particularly the United 
States, should remember that by the 
creation of the State of Israel, they had 
created the Arab refugee problem and 
the present instability in the Near East. 
In 1947, when Palestine was partitioned 
against the wishes of the vast majority 
of its inhabitants, the representative of 
the Philippines had courageously point- 
ed out the dangers inherent in the par- 
tition scheme, citing the case of his own 
country, which had been threatened with 
a similar fate. 


Mr. ABDESSELAM 
Tunisia 

..A number of references had been 
made to the “explosive” political situa- 
tion in the Near East. If the Palestine 
refugees were to yield to understandable 
despair, the situation might indeed be- 
come explosive, and it was therefore 
essential to study the problem as a whole 
and not merely its humanitarian aspects. 
In accordance with his terms of fe- 
ference, however, the Director of the 
Agency had confined himself in his 
report to the humanitarian and tech- 
nical aspects. 
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«However, the Palestine refugee 
problem could not be solved by finan- 
cial means. It was claimed that unset- 
tled conditions in the Middle East pre- 
vented its solution, but the existence of 
the problem was itself one of the very 
factors which contributed to the state of 
unrest. It had been suggested that the 
refugees should be resettled in neigh- 
boring countries. It was doubtful whe- 
ther those countries were in a position to 
absorb the refugees into their political, 
economic and social life. Moreover, to 
do so would be a tacit acceptance of all 
that had taken place. Human beings 
could not be shifted from place to place 
like objects. Under General Assembly 
resolution 194 (III), the refugees had 
been offered a choice between return- 
ing to their homes or receiving compen- 
sation for their property. Unfortunately 
the resolution had remained a dead let- 
ter. It had been claimed that it pre- 
supposed political conditions which had 
never materialized. However, that was a 
vicious circle for if the resolution had 
been implemented, it might have given 
tise to political conditions which would 
have contributed greatly to stability in 
the Middle East. It had also been said 
that the refugees could not return to 
Palestine because conditions there had 
changed so much since 1948. Yet Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine continued 
and the newcomers adjusted perfectly 
well to local conditions. There was every 
likelihood, therefore, that the former 
inhabitants of Palestine would adjust to 
their environment if they were allowed 
to return to their homes. If their return 
was truly not possible, they should be 
compensated in accordance with the 

(To be concluded in 


terms of the resolution. The United 
Nations had recognized the right of the 
refugees to return and it was was un- 
derstandable that the latter should ex- 


pect that the promise would be carried 
out. 


Some of participants in the debate on the. 
refugee question have quoted numbers and 
“official” statements which are not in keeping 
with actual fact. The editors feel it their 
duty to make the following remarks in cor- 
rection: 

1. After examining the various Israel 
Government pronouncements on the boundary 
question, the editors found no document 
declaring that the Government of Israel does 
not see the “Armistice Borders” as final 
or that it desires to enlarge them. On the 
contrary, various official Statements have made 
it clear that the Government of Israel sees 
the borders as final. At various times it has 
been stated, as self-evident, that upon the 
signing of a  peace-treaty, certain changes 
might be made in order to relieve the sui- 
fering of inhabitants whose lands and dwell- 
ings are separated by the present borders. 

2. The absorbtive capacity has not and 
cannot be determined at any definite number 
of millions of people, since this is dependent 
on a number of factors: the development of 
resources and solar-energy, general world 
technology, etc. In any case, the possibility 
of absorbing 8 million people, quoted by 
one of the speakers, was never stated by 
any responsible authority as an investigated 
fact. 

3. No governmental authority has declared 
the possibility of absorbing two million Jews 
within two years. On the other hand, it is 
known that official circles have spoken of 
the aim to increase the population by one 
million within the next ten years. ‘This 

additional million will be composed in half by 

national increase and in half by immigra- 
tion. The plan, therefore, is to absorb one- 
half million individuals within the coming 
ten years and not two million within two 
years. 

the coming issue.) 











MICHAEL ASSAF 


ISRAEL-JORDAN CONFEDERATION 


om day, not too long ago, some men 
sat in an apartment in Tel Aviv 
and discussed the present political situa- 
tion in the region and the future of 
the relations between Israel and the 
Arab countries. These were men who 
had been active for decades in Israeli 
political life and were well-versed in 
domestic conditions as well as in the 
problems of the region and the inter- 
national world. They were far from 
being romanticists or abstract idealists 
and their discussion was practical and 
to the point. 

The discussion took place at a time 
when Israel was under the constant 
verbal attack of at least three Arab 
radio stations — Cairo, Damascus and 
Ramallah. It was at the time of the 
outbreak of the dispute between Cairo- 
Damascus and Amman, and each side 
tried to prove that the other side was 
a traitor to the Arab cause and to out- 
do each other in expressions of enmity 
towards Israel. The other Arab stations, 
of course, did not lag behind, and from 
time to time added their voices to the 
anti-Israel chorus. 


Was it possible, at a time like this, 
without misleading sentimentalism, to 
talk of a different, better, more logical 
future ? The writer of these lines ex- 
pressed his doubts, but the opinion 
which won out at this discussion was 
that suggestions and plans which were 
logical and vital to the normal existence 
of the nations and which were publicly 
proposed, emphasized and repeated time 
and again, could serve as a counterforce 
to the wave of propaganda based on 
emotionalism, paranoia an xenophobia. 

It is true, one of those participating 
in the discussion said, that at this pre- 
sent time there is not a single Arab 
state which is prepared to discuss 
seriously any plan designed to do 
away with the enmity between it and 
Israel and to reach some form of co- 
operation. Not one! Even Lebanon, 
which, in its present situation, is most 
vitally interested in the continued 
existence of Israel, is not ready to enter 
into this discussion, not to speak of 
countries like Syria or Jordan, and 
particularly the latter which, since the 
assassination of King Abdullah, has 
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cultivated an uncompromising hatred 
of Israel, and in which most of the 
Palestinian refugees are found. 

In spite of all that, the chief speaker of 
the meeting responded, we must not pay 
too much attention to all these facts. 
The same country which is at present 
our most active enemy — Jordan, must 
be the first real basis for our peace 
plans with the Arab world. It is my 
suggestion, he continued, that the first 
step towards the liquidation of the 
conditions and the relations existing 
at present must be the establishment of 
a confederation of Israel and Jordan ! 

Why Jordan and not Lebanon or 
Syria? Because of the following reasons: 
Jordan has the longest border with 
Israel; Syria and Lebanon can exist 
economically by themselves, Jordan can- 
not. The burden of the refugees weighs 
upon her more than upon any other 
Arab country. Lebanon and Syria have 
access to the Mediterranean, while Jor- 
dan, without Israel, has none. 

The debate began. Why not economic 
union alone? Why confederation and 
not federation ? 

The summation — federation is not 
practical or realistic at this time when 
the basic strivings of Arabs and Jews 
alike for sovereignty are just beginning 
to be realized. In spite of all the blur- 
ting and inexactitude in the use of 
the political terms of “federation” and 
“confederation,” one fact is clear: the 
term “federation” holds the meaning 
and even more the tendency towards 
the limitation of the sovereignty of the 
units joining the federation. Such a 
limitation by free-will is not possible 
during our era either for the Jews 
or the Arabs. In addition the use 


of the term is liable to sound like com- 
petition with the nationalist Arab drive 
for Arab Federation. Such competition 
is not our aim, under no circumstances, 
and therefore it would not be useful 
or logical to arouse any misunderstand- 
ings on this point. 

On the other hand, the Arab term 
for federation — wahda, for all its 
sanctity as an ideal, has been so de- 
based by careless overuse as to become 
only a vision in the practical political 
life of the Arab world. And then there 
is a third point which it is worth men- 
tioning — we Jews, too, have a vision 
of a Federation of the region in the 
future. 

As for the suggestion of economic 
union, we must not confuse the sugges- 
tion of the Partition Plan of 1947 for 
an economic union between the two 
states which were to be established in 
Palestine, with the present suggestion 
for unity between the State of Israel 
and the State of Jordan. The sugges- 
tion of the Partition Committee was 
based on existing fact, on the Palestin- 
ian economy which had been in existence 
for more than 25 years. It was necessary 
to divide the country and this partition 
was impossible, in the opinion of the 
Committee. They therefore suggested 
partition and unity. Factual reality could 
not come to terms with two opposites 
and the suggestion was not realized. 


he situation is not the same now, 

when we suggest “union” with the 
State of Jordan which has been in 
existence since 1921, and which has 
since inherited part of Palestine and 
about half a million refugees. The 
Situation is too complicated to be con- 
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tained within the term ‘economic 
union.” It seems that there has been 
no parallel situation in the relations 
of nations. “Economic union,” if it 
is practical, must be something limited, 
and definite, which can only be realized 
between two countries dwelling peace- 
fully side by side, and not by Jordan 
and Israel whose complex mutual rela- 
tions requiring relaxation, reconciliation 
and reorganization, extend beyond the 
limits of economic relationships. 

Confederation (in Arabic /ilf) 
must be the suggestion and the plan. 
It does not harm or detract from cither 
Jordanian or Israeli sovereignty. It is 
not limited to any special problem. By 
their own free will the two sovereign 
states will decide, according to need, 
how to act in order to help cach othez. 
The framework of confederation is more 
flexible and can be based on a funda- 
mental treaty or agreement which can 
be expanded or limited from time to 
time, to include any matter of im- 
portance to both the states. 

There are two main problems facing 
Jordan which could be solved satisfact- 
orily by confederation: the problem of 
the development of the country which 
has left the desert way of life with its 
primitive barter economy but which 
does not have sufficient forces of its 
own to carry out the task, could be 
aided by Israel who would give itself 
to the task with a devotion unparalleled 
in the Arab world. The problem of 
the half million refugees could be solv- 
ed by settling them in areas of Trans- 
jordan which would be developed for 
that purpose. The same refugees which 
today form the chief danger to the 


stability of the state and even to its 


very existence as a political entity, 
could, with the help of the State of 
Israel, become satisfied citizens and a 
stabilizing and constructive force for 
the development of the State of Jordan. 
There are other problems as well, 
especially that of the liberation of the 
Jordanian budget from the tremendous 
military outlay which consumes most 
of the income of the country. Jordan, 
today the weakest and most lagging 
of the Arab states could within i0 to 
20 years become, by the active aid of 
Israel, one of the healthiest and most 
developed countries of the region. 
Confederation would once and for 
all end any ideas of irridentism which 
may exist on either side of the Jordan. 
The efforts of King (then Emir) Ab- 
dullah in 1922, in London, to win the 
British and the Zionists to the union 
of both sides of the Jordan under his 
rule, are well-known. He never ceased 
dreaming of this union. Since the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel there 
has been a strong irridentist movement 
in the Kingdom of Jordan. King 
Hussein repeats it publicly daily, and 
educates every child in his kingdom in 
this direction. In Israel, too, there is 
a party, which has, indeed, only 15% 
of the members of the Knesset, but 
which talks of 
direction of the eastern bank of the 


irridentism in the 


Jordan river. Though the strength and 
influence of this party in Isracl cannot 
be compared with the strength and in- 
fluence of the irridentists in the King- 
dom of Jordan, its existence is a fact — 
if only programmatic and visionary. The 
Confederation would deal this irrident- 
ism, on both sides, a mortal blow. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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CHANGES IN THE CHINESE VILLAGE 


Revolution dans les Campagnes Chinoises, 


by Rene Dumont. Editions du Seuil-Collec-. 


tions Esprit ““Frontiere Nouvelle.” Paris 1957. 


he author of the book reviewed here, 

Professor in the National Institute 
of Agronomy and the Institute of Polit- 
ical Science of the University of Paris, 
visited Israel about half a year ago. 
Those who met him were undoubtedly 
impressed with the fact that they were 
facing not only an expert in agricultural 
economics but also a humanist with 
a fervent faith in man and in his 
creative role in society and economy. 

Professor Dumont began his profes- 
sional career as an agricultural engineer 
in the Far East — in Indo-China (the 
Tonkin rice area: a million families on 
a million hectares of land), and it 
was at that time that he decided to 
devote his life, his abilities and his 
knowledge to the war against hunger, 
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in the field, and as teacher and writer. 
In 1935 he published his first work — 
“The Cultivation of Rice in the Tonkin 
Delta,” and this was followed by a 
series of research works in which Du- 
mont dwelt on the economic and social 
aspects of village life. 

Was there a need for a change in 
the Chinese village ? To this Professor 
Dumont answers indirectly; When he 
worked in the Far East his salary as 
beginning functionary was 43 times as 
high as that of his “boy’’ assistant. 

In the modern history of China the 
white man has to his credit the Opium 
War, a ‘contribution’ towards the re- 
pression of the Boxer Rebellion, the 
destruction or appropriation of Chinese 
art, the attempt to divide China and 
to convert it into a semi-colonial country. 
China contains a large part of the 
population of the World and its people 
chronic undernourishment 


suffer from 


and frequently even from real hunger. 

China is the third country of the 
world from the point of view of size, 
following the Soviet Union and Canada, 
and preceding the United States and 
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Brazil. Climatically China contains both 
temperate and tropic zones, as if it 
were to occupy the territory stretching 
from Copenhagen in North Europe to 
the border of Senegal in Africa. It is 
a land of natural afflictions — erosion 
and floods, but China is also a land 
of great potentialities. The possibilities 
of irrigation are almost unlimited. The 
rivers carry down large amounts of 
materials for soil improvement and the 
development of an intensive economy 
practically begs itself and is  self- 
understood. 

The cultivated area of Popular-De- 
mocratic China covers 108 million 
hectares, only 11 percent of its total 
area. The traveller crossing China from 
Peking and Tientsin to Manchuria on 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and trans- 
versing the long stretches of swamp 
and salt-land, is easily convinced that 
simple hydraulic measures could enrich 
the Chinese people with a great deal of 
new soil at a cost relatively much less 
than what the Dutch spent to win land 
from the sea and to create the new 
“polder” in the Zuyder Zee. Nine- 
tenths of the people of China draw 
their livelihood from only one sixth of 
the soil resources of the country. The 
concentration of the rural population — 
225 souls to a square kilometer, is the 
highest in the world, though it is not 
the same throughout the country. 


pane and capital are scarce and before 
the revolution tens of millions of 
peasants were dependent on the mercies 
of the landlords and usurers. Dumont, 
describing this fatal dependence, does 
not hesitate to classify the landlords 


and usurers in the same category with 


the natural calamities like the floods 
and the droughts. Every time that agri- 
culture suffered from one of the 
natural disasters the concentration of 
lands in the hands of rural and urban 
magnates increased. The debtor peasants 
were compelled to hand over their tiny 
holdings to their creditors. 

The social structure of China grew 
out of the slave-system which was pre- 
valent as early as the Seventh Century 
B.C. It is not astonishing, therefore, 
that China has been the scene of inter- 
mittent agrarian revolts which ended 
only in 1925 with the first successes of 
the Communist Army which, supplying 
social and technical advisors, directed 
the peasant revolts over wide areas into 
the channels of constructive change in 
the villages. 

The Chinese agrarian reforms which 
took place during the civil wars and 
after, were not accomplished overnight, 
neither from the point of view of plan- 
ning nor of execution. A clear and 
factual grasp of the social structure of 
the village was required, and since 
this, too, was obtained in a “zigzag 
movement,” the itself was a 
series of interchanging repressions and 
relaxations. 

Almost 25 years ago (in 1933) Mao 
Tse Tung proclaimed the need to 
in the 
agrarian reform in order to solve it in 


reform 


“liquidate the exaggerations 


a correct manner.” In accordance with 
this the government suggested a schema 
for the social division of the village 
which was accepted as the basis for the 
reform activity. 

a) A “landowner” is one who owns 
the land but does not cultivate it and 
who exists by exploiting the peasants. 
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The intention was to “landowners with 
white hands,” without taking into con- 
sideration the amount of land in their 
possession. These are the agrarian 
capitalists. 

b) “Well-to-do farmers” are those who 
obtain their livelihood from their own 
and rented land. There are some who 
work rented land only. They “particip- 
ate’ in agricultural labor but, in addi- 
tion to their own and their families 
labor, require hired hands. This category 
is exactly defined to include also far- 
mers who though they work their own 
land, have, for a period of three years, 
received more than a quarter of their 
income by exploitation of the labor of 
others. 

c) “Middle farmers” are peasants who 
work, like the former, on their own 
and rented land. The farmer and his 
family do most of the work and only 
to a limited degree require hired labor. 

d) “Poor farmers” may in certain ca- 
ses not suffer the lack of land but lack 
technical appliances, agricultural tools, 
work animals, etc. Except for these 
“certain” cases the general rule is that 
the poor farmer lacks land or that his 
land is insufficient to support himself 
and his family, and, of course, that he 
does not have tools and work animals. 

€) The bottom rung of the social 
ladder of the village belongs to the 
“hired agricultural laborers,” only a few 
of whom have even the smallest plots 
of land, most belonging to the class 
of “proletarians.” In some cases, and 
not too few, the material condition of 
the hired laborer in the village may be 
NO worse — and sometimes is even bet- 
ter — than that of the poor farmer, 
On condition, of course, that he is not 


unemployed. 

The agrarian changes in the Chinese 
village were preceded by a realistic and 
efficient pre-reform. During the relati- 
vely long period of the war against the 
Japanese the military authorities and the 
Chinese civil administration worked in 
the direction of reducing land rents, the 
interest rates on loans, etc. Though the 
means used by the government were not 
sufficient to change the agrarian rela- 
tions of the country, they served to ease 
the lot of the poor farmer within the 
framework of the existing land relation- 
ships. Dumont relates that in some of 
the regions of the country interest rates 
were as high as 60—70%, with the 
minimum at 35-40%. 


| ive fundamental agrarian law was 

adopted only in 1950, but even before 
then the pressure of the poor and 
middle farmers had caused the weaken- 
ing of the strength and influence of 
the large landowners. The character of 
the law which was adopted indeed testi- 
fies to the fact there was still no inten- 
tion to do away completely with the 
private ownership of land. On the con- 
trary: the formulaters of the funda- 
mental land law emphasized that the 
new land regulations would be based on 
respect for the private ownership of the 
soil, the edge of the law being aimed 
rather at the owners of the large land 
properties. They declared that it was the 
intention of the law to do away with 
the land regime based on feudal exploi- 
tation by a landowning class and the in- 
troduction of a system of farmer-owner- 
ship of land in order to free the pro- 
duction of the agricultural areas. 

This was, however, only the first 
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step towards the radical changes 
in the property and production 
relationships in Chinese agriculture. 


The latter was begun only a short time 
later by a process of speedy socialist 
cooperatization. At the end of 1956 — 
ten years after the victory over Japan, 
91% of the Chinese peasantry — 100 
million agricultural families — were or- 
ganized in agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives. From the point of view of 
tempo, the cooperatization of agricul- 
ture, which may be generally defined 
as identical with collectivization, was thus 
much speedier in China that it had been 
in the U.S.S.R., though from the 
point of view of the calendar Soviet col- 
jectivization was carried out in three 
years (1929—32). 

Dumont points out that the Chinese 
Government did everything possible to 
soften the sharpness of the very short 
transitions. These transitions were : 

a) The distribution of the land. 

b) The establishment of temporary 
associations for mutual aid (this “tem- 
porariness”’ itself soon became temporary 
and these associations developed and ex- 
panded). In these cases the lands, work 
animals and tools remained in the hands 
of the individual farmers or of the co- 
operatives, which did not possess very 
much capital. 

c) In 1953 the agrarian authorities 
of Popular-Democratic China concluded 
that most of the peasantry were ready 
to accept a third step — the cooperatiza- 
tion of the processes of production, 
though this stage, too, was based on 
the private ownership of the land. 

d) The Chinese Communist Party 
saw this progress only as a transition 
towards the collectivistic organization of 


the economy, which required the total 
or almost total abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production 
in agriculture. At the close of 1953 
government institutions and the Chinese 
Communist Party decided that it would 
be preferable to prepare the villagers 
materially and psychologically for this 
stage and not .to surprise the popula- 
tion by a sudden leap. 

Those at the head of the Government 
feared negative reactions on the part 
of the peasants, such as there were in 
the Soviet Union during the collectiviza- 
tion period, resulting in the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands and millions 
of heads of cattle, pigs and fowl. In 
July 1955 the President of China, Mao 
Tse Tung, announced that the time had 
come to end the period of the payments 
of rent which were given to the owners 
of the plots in addition to the pay- 
ments for labor. Though the term 
“nationalization” was not mentioned, 
the Government of China announced 
that from then on the land would be 
collective property. 

Professor Dumont points out that 
the Chinese leaders found the way to 
connect the radical agrarian reform to 
the historical tradition of the Chinese 
village, which for generations had re- 
volted against the land magnates, the 
kulaks, the traders and usurers. The 
mass mobilization of the peasants into 
the fighting Popular Army derived from 
the peasant’s hatred of his exploiters. 
In its attempt to carry out the far- 
reaching agrarian reform, Chinese Com- 
munism enjoyed the benefit of the fact 
that it was also the national liberator 
of the Chinese people. After the defeat 
of the Japanese conqueror and when the 
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dangers of foreign intervention were 
removed, the task of reform was made 
much easier. In general there was al- 
ways an absolute synchronization be- 
tween the political character and the 
social nature of the 
Chinese military operations. The peasant 
joined the army in order to take his 
source Of livelihood, the land, from the 
landowner, and in order to free him- 
self from the claws of the usurer. 
B ut with all his interest in the political 
and social aspects of the Chinese 
revolution, 


revolutionary 


Dumont, the agronomist 
and agricultural economist, cannot avoid 
asking the question which is at the 
center of his interest — how has agri- 
cultural production developed and what 
are the prospects of its development for 
the future. He is well aware that re- 
form in itself does not guarantee the 
optimal growth of production and that 
it may even occur, as it did for a certain 
time in the Soviet Union and the 
Popular Democracies, that the farmer's, 
consumption grows faster than produc- 
tion. 

Dumont does not prophecy concern- 
ing the details of the development of 
Chinese agriculture, but the achieve- 
ments which have been attained point 
to the future. The author sees a good 
sign for the development of agriculture 
in a slogan which has not indeed been 
proclaimed officially, but which serves 
a a guiding light for the Chinese 
farmer — the glorification of science 
and an attitude of for the 
agronomist-adviser, an attitude which 
awakens some feelings of pain and 
envy in the author in that his own 
countrymen lag behind the 


res pect 


so. far 
Chinese. 


Dumont expresses his great respect 
for Chinese agronomy and agronomist 
for knowing how to turn their science 
into a really practical science, answering 
the pressing questions of the day and 
at the same time suggesting solutions 
for long-range problems. The Chinese 
agronomists have learnt the art of 
harmonizing efficient agronomical solu- 
tions and the pressing needs of the 
hour, while they keep looking to the 
more distant future. At the present 
time the main worry is to increase pro- 
duction 


centered in 
“more quintals rather than in less work- 
days per hectare.” 

There is, still, however, a great of 
interest in the improvement of the 
conditions of life and work of the 
peasant and the use of agricultural 
machines has grown at a dizzy pace. 
As a result, Chinese agriculture is 
changing from a handicraft to a me- 
chanized and large-scale undertaking. A 
great deal of attention is given to see- 
ing that mechanization, instead of harm- 
ing the quality of the work of the 
Chinese farmer, rather preserve 
and even improve upon it. In the first 


and interest is 


will 


stages, however, the task of mechaniza- 
tion is to supply new places of work 
for millions of farmers and agricultural 
laborers rather than to bring immediate 
improvements in the conditions of work 
and production. The tractor is im- 
portant, at present, not as a replace- 
ment for the labor of beasts and men, 
but 
employment by opening new territories 
for agriculture. As for the combine — 
it is Dumont’s impression that wide- 
spread use must be deferred for about 
a generation. 


rather as a means of creating 
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It is Professor Dumont’s opinion that 
because of the differences in the histor- 
ical conditions of development of 
China in comparison with the Soviet 
Union, there is the possibility that the 
former will be able to develop industry 
and agriculture parallelly, and at the 
same time. The Chinese city, as is well- 
known, is over-populated and is not 
immune to unemployment. Developing 
industry will be able to draw its labor 
from the city without requiring rein- 
forcements from the village. Dumont 
believes in the future of Chinese in- 
dustrialization, but a new and modern 
industry requires a great deal of raw 
materials which only a developed and 
industrialized agriculture can supply. It 
thus becomes evident that the dual 
development of agriculture and industry 
is not only a hope but also a necessity. 

Dumont believes wholeheartedly that 
the Chinese will succeed in establishing 
a socialist economy without the devia- 
tions and the difficulties which accom- 
panied the Soviet Union. He makes this 
success, however, dependent on what 
he calls a “dietary revolution.” What is 
meant by this is not so much a change 
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in the traditional Chinese diet, but 
rather the adaptation of Chinese agri- 
culture to the “vegetarian tradition” in 
production and consumption. Dumont 
also thinks that the agronomists and 
agricultural economists of China would 
do well to learn from the Danish and 
Dutch cattle-growers, from California 
fruit-culture, as well as from “general” 
French agronomy. 

The author finds fault with the 
dogmatism of the agricultural advisers 
and the “policing” which is found to 
an excessive degree everywhere. He him- 
self found the way to overcome this 
and did not need the help of inter- 
preters and official guides. The author 
assumes with a great deal of certainty 
that the success of the Chinese agrarian 
reform with its revolutionary results on 
production, distribution and industrializa- 
tion, as well as on cultural development 
in general, will influence the undevelop- 
ed areas on the continents of Asia and 
Africa, and also in South and Central 
America, as well as in backward regions 
of Europe, as the southwest portion of 
his own homeland, France. 


GLUBB PASHA'S STORY 


A Soldier with the Arabs by Lt. General 
Sir John Bagot Glubb, London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 255. 


This is a curious book. There are com- 
monplace patches but for the most part it is 
movingly written. It reads almost like a love 
story with an unhappy ending. Where General 
Glubb’s personal experiences are concerned, 


from the time he took command of the Arab 
Legion in April. 1939 until his dismissal 
by King Hussein in March 1956, no one 
will doubt either the facts or the sincerity of 
his comments. Where he deals with historical 
matters outside, or even alongside, his direct 
personal experience he is often hopelessly in- 
accurate, so that most of his apparent facts 
based on hearsay or assumption become sus 
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pect. Perhaps the author was aware that this 
might be so when he wrote in a note at the 
beginning of his book that he did not imagine 
students would ever refer to it for facts or 
figures. 

Discussing early proposals to make Palestine 
a homeland for Jews, General Glubb com- 
ments: “But Palestine was already populated.” 
He leaves it at that. In fact, at the time of 
the Balfour Declaration there were somewhere 
between 500,000 and 600,000 Arabs in the 
whole of Palestine. In the 25 years which fol- 
lowed, the Arab population grew to well over 
one million while the Jewish population went 
up from 100,000 to 600,000. Even then the 
country was far from over-populated. Perhaps 
General Glubb’s remark on population is not 
of great significance, but the book is full of 
such statements, the general effect of which 
can be to give the unsuspecting reader a com- 
pletely false idea of the history of this area 
over the past forty years. 


General Glubb’s treatment of the Arab- 
Jewish war of 1948 seems to this reviewer to 
be pitifully wrong-headed. To begin with, his 
pretence that the Jews had vastly superior 
numbers of trained soldiers to pit against the 
Arab armies of Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Syria 
and Lebanon, is hardly worthy of a trained 
military commander. In referring to the Jew- 
ish strength in Jerusalem he gives the figure 
of 100,000. That was the total Jewish popu- 
lation of the city including old men and 
women and little children. The fact is that 
the Jews had only a small handful of trained 
men in Jerusalem. Their defences were man- 
ned by shopkeepers, tradesmen, lawyers — 
anybody who could dig a trench or hold a 
tifle. A housewife trudging along a street 
subject to sniping and shelling to buy what 
few goods her grocer might be able to sup- 
ply, would often find the shop closed and a 
Notice pinned on the door, reading: “Gone 
to the Front. Back tomorrow morning.” 

General Glubb as good as ignores the fact 
that the Jews accepted the U.N. Partition 
Plan of 1947. The Arabs rejected it and used 
force to prevent its being carried out. The 
Jews had not “long before then determined 
to seize the whole of Jerusalem,” and had in 
fact agreed to the U.N. plan for the city’s 
internationalization. After Jerusalem had been 


put under siege by the Arab Legion and other 
Arab armies, the Jews did indeed attack the 
old City; but the attack was made by sixty 
to seventy men who belonged to the Palmach, 
but General Glubb, who puts the Palmach at 
over 6,000 men (a gross exaggeration) leaves 
it to be inferred that the whole of that force 
was ranged against a small Arab Legion force 
in Jerusalem. 


One could continue endlessly in this fa- 
shion. Why, for example, does General Glubb 
repeat the Arab propaganda story that the 
Jews “drove a million Arabs from their 
homes ?” They were driven for the most part 
by the conditions of a war imposed upon 
them by their own leaders, and by the daily 
radio broadcasts of the Arab Higher Com- - 
mittee, urging them to flee and promising 
them the opportunity to go back with the 
victorious Arab armies and occupy the former 
Jewish areas. It is true that the miserable af- 
fair of Deir Yassin, in which Jewish terrorists 
shot down men, women and children, gave 
the Arab broadcasters a splendid opportunity 
to frighten the Arabs all over Palestine. But 
to say that the Jews drove a million Arabs 
from their homes is contrary to plain fact. 
The legitimate Jewish leaders urged the Arabs 
to stay where they were and promised them 
equality with the Jews in the new Jewish 
State. It may not be a matter of surprise 
that most Arabs should have doubted the gen- 
uiness of that promise. Years of bitter 
propaganda and of something akin to civil 
war had not made the Arabs love the Jews 
or the Jews the Arabs. 

Then and since the foundation of the State 
of Israel, the Jewish leaders and Government 
have been open to criticism, and some of it 
grave criticism, in matters of policy towards 
the Arabs within the Jewish areas and beyond. 
General Glubb makes certain criticisms which 
are not by any means unjustified. But to any- 
one who has observed the affairs of this area 
for the past ten years, his criticisms make less 
impact than they should because they cannot 
find their way out of the thickets of mis- 
judgment and distortion in which they have 
been set. And these misjudgments and dis- 
tortions are a great pity because aside from 
them, the book has a quality of goodwill 
and good heart which is rare enough now- 
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adays. When General Glubb says that he is 
not antisemitic, this reviewer, for one, accepts 
the statement without any qualification. He 
gives the impression of being a man of true 
Christian charity. Only a fool would expect 
him to be without a pro-Arab bias; and the 
fact that the bias is emotionally expressed— or 
as emotionally as an English gentleman dare 
be — gives it a quality of gentle sadness. 

General Glubb is no Lawrence and would 
not claim to be. His book nevertheless shows 
profound insight into the character of the 
Arabs and at times splendidly evokes the at- 
mosphere of the truly Arab environment. It 
makes no bones about the inefficiency, impul- 
sive follies, and confused thinking of Arab 
governments and leaders, and in doing so 


8. B. 


provides explanation for much of the misfor- 
tune that from time to time, almost inevit- 
ably, overtakes Arab countries. In brief, and 
in spite of its obvious shortcomings, the 
book is well worth reading. It is worth read- 
ing because General Glubb has the narrator's 
skill. It is worth reading because it is a sin- 
cere account of long and arduous years of 
good service. It is worth reading because no 
one with as much experience of the Arabs as 
General Glubb has can possibly write a book 
about those Arabs that is not full of informa- 
tion satisfying to the curious. And it is worth 
reading because, in some queer fashion, its 
sad tale lights up the story of Britain in the 
Middle East — a story that is not all of 
pride and not all of humiliation. 


HAVE THE WELLS RUN DRY? 


The Wells of Ibn Saud by D. Van der 

Meulen, John Murray, London, 1957. 

The “riddle of the Middle East’ has been 
a subject of fascinating interest for western 
historians, travellers and scholars in general 
for at least the past two centuries. Especially 
during the second part of the past half cen- 
tury it has also begun to occupy the minds 
of statesmen and military strategists. Though 
still pertaining to that part of the world 
known as exotic and oriental, the Middle 
Fast, bordering as it does on the boundaries 
of Europe, still is close enough to make its 
nearness-yet-strangeness tantalizing and fasci- 
nating. Close to the same religious and histo- 
rical-cultural tradition as the West, it has 
provided a constant challenge to western 
scholars to fathom the differences which nev- 
ertheless are so apparent. 

The problems are obviously more difficult 
to clarify in the more developed and in- 
tricate cultures of such countries as Egypt, 
Syria or the Lebanon, in which the funda- 
mental problems facing Arab society per se 
have been complicated by their interrelation- 
ships with European culture and ideas, the 
forces of European power politics and the 


resulting development of movements which 
bear traces of the influence of both parts 
of the world. 

Studies of the lands of the Arabian Penin- 
sula have therefore been of great interest in 
permitting an examination of the problems 
under what might be called laboratory condi- 
tions. 

Unfortunately for the scholar, even this 
preserve of “Arab Life’’ has been drawn out 
of its isolation. The proximity to the strategic 
centers of communication brought English Im- 
perialism to the Peninsula; the discovery of 
oil made it a base of operations of American 
private enterprise. 

But there is another difficulty which faces 
the European seeking to penetrate the riddle 
of Arabia. There is, apparently, some magic 
about the empty deserts of Arabia which takes 
hold of and influences the European observer. 
“Someone ought to write a study of the im 
pact of Arabia on individual Englishmen and 
women. From Doughty to Glubb they include 
a number of exceptional figures, not excluding 
Lady Stanhope..." writes Van der Meulen i 
the introduction to his book of reminisceneses 
of his life in the kingdom or Ibn Saud. 
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Lawrence and Philby, two of Van der 
Meulen’s more recent predecessors, were both 
Englishmen who came to Arabia as emissaries 
of the British Empire. Lawrence devised a 
Middle East policy which was designed to 
identify his new-found love for the Arabs 
with his allegiance to England. He ultimately 
left Arabia in frustration when that identifica- 
tion proved false. Philby was less disillusion- 
ed, and leaving British service, at least offi- 
cially, cast his lot with Ibn Saud and the 
Arabs, even to the point of adopting Islam as 
his faith. (In the end he suffered the perhaps 
worse fate of being “‘fired’’ by the sons of 
his idol when he protested publicly against 
their waste of their inheritance, though more 
recently Philby has been reconciled with Saud 
and has returned to Arabia). 


Van der Meulen is not an Englishman. A 
deeply religious Christian and a member of 
the Dutch Consular Service, he was able to 
retain a greater degree of detachment. But he, 
too, found his heart drawn to the mysteries of 
the deserts and the men who inhabited them, 
and in telling the tale of Ibn Saud and the 
kingdom he built, he tells first and foremost 
of his own hopes, ideals and disappointments. 

The author came to Jedda in 1926 shortly 
after Ibn Saud and his Wahhabi hosts had 
swept out of the desert and conquered the 
city. The devout Christian was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the fanaticism and violence of the 
conquering sect, but mainly he was drawn by 
this renewed attempt to turn the clock back 
and to restore the primitive, desert-stark Islam 
with which Mohammed had rallied the Be- 
douin to conquer half the world. 

“Ibn Saud’s solution was to point the way 
back to the original source of Islam. Could 
he do more than point ? Would he be able 
to give a lead that would avoid the 
errors of the past and restore the faith of 
Islam as a living inspiration for its adhe- 
rents ? It seemed possible. In Arabia, amid 
these bare rocky hills and deserts, Islam was 
born. When the Arabs had first accepted the 
faith they had conquered and had led the 
world. Could not this rebirth at least redeem 
its own world ?” 

The early enthusiasm, the first necessary 
compromises in order to preserve the connec- 
tions with world Islam and the income from 
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the Hajj (the holy pilgrimage to Mecca), 
which was then the Hedjaz’ chief support, 
and the final growing disintegration of the 
Wahhabites in the face of the boundless 
wealth from oil — this then, is the first 
theme of the ‘Wells of Ibn Saud.” 

The life-story of Ibn Saud himself is the 
second theme of the book. In dramatic detail 
which reads like a novel, the author traces 
the early history of the Saud dynasty from the 
time of its historic decision to tie its fate 
to that of Abd al Wahhabi and the movement 
he founded, through the abortive first upsurge, 
through the time of exile and the final re- 
turn to power because of the daring and 
cunning of Ibn Saud. 


“I knew that I had met a man who aroused 
expectations,” writes Van der Meulen after 
one of his first meetings with Ibn Saud. 
“This man would be a blessing to his land 
and to its thousands of yearly visitors. I even 
cherished the hope that this would be the 
man to find for Islam the solution to its 
growing spiritual crisis.” 

One chapter later a great measure of these 
hopes have vanished and the author, who 
remained a fervent admirer of the desert ruler, 
was compelled to admit: 

“He was a great desert warrior, he could 
understand and lead men, he was even a 
statesman with understanding of world poli- 
tics, but he was not a spiritual leader, and 
he failed to guide his people in the present- 
day problems of Islam.’ 

The advent of the Americans and the dis- 
covery of oil spelled the end of this, one of 
the last remnants of primitive Islam. The de- 
velopments of the past few years have begun 
to work their changes in Ibn Saud’s kingdom. 
The oilwells, refinery, and the tremendously 
ramified enterprises of the American oil com- 
panies have left indelible traces on the count- 
ry and its population. The shower of unlimi- 
ted wealth overwhelmed the primitive ruling 
class and swept away the democratic simplicity 
which was one of the redeeming virtues of 
Bedouin society. One of the most recent bless- 
ings brought by the Americans was the water 
they discovered, and Van de Meulen describes 
with evident pain how a great part of this 
treasure, too, has been wasted in luxurious 
gardens and swimming pools instead of sup- 
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plying the country’s agricultural needs. 

“What conclusions are we to draw from 
all this ?”” the author asks in closing his book. 
“That Ibn Saud was a heroic figure there 
ss no doubt. He is the hero of this book and 
he was my personal hero. But do heroes make 
good rulers ? Not this one...” 

The exigencies of western power politics in 
the Middle East have recently pushed Saudi 
Arabia on to the forefront of the world scene. 
Van der Meulen describes, partly at first hand, 
King Ibn Saud’s first major sortie into world 
politics, when he met President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill on board a warship in 
the Suez Canal during the Second World War. 
The chief topic of discussion, at least as re- 
ported, was the problem of the Arabs of Pal- 
estine. The results of this meeting with Roose- 
velt were later written down in a letter to 
Ibn Saud, dated April 5, 1945, a week be- 
fore the President's death. In this letter the 
President is quoted as saying: 1) that he, per- 
sonally, would do nothing that might prove 
hostile to the Arabs, and 2) the United States 
Government would make no change in its 
basic policy on Palestine without full and 
prior consultation with both Jews and Arabs. 

Van der Meulen was present at the session 
of the Saudian court when Ibn Saud justified 
his unprecedented voyage beyond the confines 
of his country by a violent anti-Jewish dia- 
tribe. The Christian in Van der Meulen was 
repelled by the hatred and the prejudice, and 
the author attempted, later, to explain his 
feelings to Ibn Saud’s Palestinian secretary. 
But the author ends this chapter with the 
complaint that Ibn Saud, too, had let down 
his Moslem brothers in Palestine. “When the 


ISRAEL—JORDAN 


fighting broke out... (and) the Arab armies 
tried in vain to stem the Jewish 
advance” Ibn Saud failed the Arab cause by 
not cutting off the flow of oil and thus 
demonstrating to American public opinion the 
dangers of a “Middle East policy based on 
yielding to the pressures of a Jewish mino- 
rity.” 

What ever our opinion of Van der Meu- 
len’s history, his judgment of Ibn Saud is 
probably just and must be shared by many 
thousands of Palestinian Arabs who heeded 
the promises of the Arab leaders. 

But as we have said, “The Wells of Ibn 
Saud,” have proven mightier than Ibn Saud. 
The tensions and fermentation of the Arab 
world have filtered beyond the deserts into 
the strongholds of Wahhabi stability and con- 
servatism, and they are doing their work 
there, too. 

Two short notices culled from the press 
point the moral better than anything the au- 
thor or we could add: 

“The New York Times” (April 7, 1956) 
reported the existence of a “Free Saudi Move- 
ment,” carrying on oppositional activity among 
the officers of the Saudi army. 

The Cairo “Hiat” (July 27, 1956) reported 
that King Saud had been presented with a 
memorandum criticizing his domestic and 
foreign policies, and petitioning him to grant 
some government reforms. The memorandum 
was signed by the King’s brothers, the Princes 
Abdallah, Abd el Mochsan, Talal, No’af, 
Bidar, Fuad and Meggid. The King refused to 
accept the memorandum and announced that 
he would not permit any questioning of his 
policies, even on the part of his brothers. 


CONFEDERATION 


(Continued from page 44) 


Such confederation, which would aid 
in the establishment of a national, 
growing and progressive Arab state, 
would bring a new era of peace, con- 
struction and prosperity to both 
countries. 

Finally, this confederation would, in 


our eyes, be only a step towards the 


realization of a much greater and 
broader goal: the unification of all 
the nations of the region into a greater 
political and economic entity in which 
all the nations would be able to live 
their autonomous lives and to fulfill 
their special functions within the single 
peaceful framework. | 
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ISRAELI ARAB REFUGEES 

Government authorities have announced 
a plan to allot the sum of ten million Israeli 
pounds for the resettlement and rehabilitation 
of the displaced Arabs in Israel. 

The problem of the 3500 displaced Arab 
families, who number altogether about 20,000 
individuals, was created as a result of the 
wat of 1948-49. During the fighting a 
number of villages were deserted by their 
inhabitants who fled to other places within 
and outside Israel; in addition, the military 
authorities have moved a number of villages 
to different sites. These displaced persons are 
found at the present time in Nazareth, the 
villages of the Triangle and Galilee. 


According to information publicized by the 


Government Press Office, the following sug- 
gestions were presented by an_inter-depart- 
mental committee and ratified by the Ministers’ 
Committee for Economic Affairs: 

1. Accelerated payment of compensation 
to those entitled to it by the Law for the 
Acquisition of Land and the Law of Present 
Absentees. 

2. Housing projects in the centers of re- 
fugee concentration in which new settlements 
will be erected; in smaller centers houses will 
be built according to need and unsatisfactory 
existing dwellings will be repaired. 

3. Assistance for economic rehabilitation 
which will include agricultural loans and 
others according to needs. This activity is 
planned to be completed within 3-4 years 
and will cost the Treasury approximately 10 
million Israeli pounds, to be given in the 
form of long-term loans at low interest, and 
in certain cases — as grants. This sum is 
in addition to the budgeted appropriation for 
compensation according to the law. It is sug- 
gested that this plan commence in the coming 
budgetary year. 


This problem has been in existence for 
many years and it demands solution by 
payment for the confiscated property, re- 
habilitation in the various branches of econ- 
omic activity and housing. 


THE ROAD TO EILAT 


“Israel’s dry land Suez Canal’’ was official- 
ly opened in the middle of January when 
Mr. David Ben-Gurion dedicated the new 
asphalt road from the northern Negev to 
Eilat. The 163 kilometer-long, four-meter 
wide new highway brings Beersheba within 
238 kilometers and under four hours’ bus 
travel from the Red Sea port. It cuts the 
Negev through the center and reaches the 
Arava depression at a point 52 kilometers 
north of Eilat. It completely eliminates the 
choking dust screen that previously was an 
inevitable part of every Negev trip. 

The need for a fast, safe motor road 
through the center of the Negev has been 
evident ever since the conquest of Eilat nine 
years ago. The danger of ambush along the 
old road, which led through the Arava close 
along the frontier with Jordan, was one of 
the reasons why a road had to be built 
further from the border. The growth and 
development of Eilat as a city and port was 
another. 

Part of the work consisted of asphalting 
existing roads, but the most difficult part 
of the project was the construction of the 
40 kilometer stretch that had to be built 
absolutely from the start. The northern 30 
kilometers were easy enough, though large 
quantities of earth and rock had to be moved 
in order to make the road according to the 
engineering principles bends and 
gradients. The southern 10 kilometers, how- 
ever, represented a drop of almost 300 meters 


of easy 
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from the southern Negev plateau to the bed 
of Wadi Arava. To enable heavily laden 
lorries to get up this cliff, thousands of tons 
of rock had to be blasted away. 

The road cost IL. 3.5 million to asphalt. 
The work took 10 months to complete and 
was carried out by laborers living in four 
work camps along the road. 

(From the "Jerusalem Post’) 


ACTIVITIES AMONG 
ARAB WOMEM 


The Hebrew Women Workers’ Councils 
(Mo'etzot Hapo’alot) have devoted not a little 
effort to the problem of the Arab women. 
The special social position and problems of 
the Arab women have been studied and ef- 
forts have been made to prepare her for a 
more active role in the various fields of social 
life, parallel to that of the Jewish women in 
Israel. Formally equal in rights to her Jewish 
sister, her participation in organized activity 
must inevitably affect Israeli society in gener- 
al and the Hebrew women’s movement in 
particular. 

The Hebrew Women Workers’ Councils 
found inspiration for their efforts in the readi- 
ness and desire of the Arab woman 
to cast off the obstacles of worn-out traditions 
in order to find her place in the modern 
world and to adapt herself to the require- 
ments of society so that she might catch up 
with the achievements of the Jewish woman. 

It was clear that this evolution in the life 
of the Israeli Arab woman could not be 
achieved at once since it would have provok- 
ed the angry reaction of traditional Arab 
society. It has, instead, been achieved by a 
program of gradual education and organization 
among the Arab women in the towns and 
villages, which has kept place with changing 
desires and social customs, to the satisfaction 
and approval of the Arab community. 

Among the first steps, courses in sewing 
and embroidery were opened in a number of 
villages and cities. More than 250 young and 
married Arab women participated and learned 
a craft. It was obvious to the leaders of the 
Councils that this was not sufficient and 
that the specific trade courses should 
be complemented with more general instruc- 
tion and activities so that the Arab female 


would not remain in the same backward and 
dependent position. Clubs were established 
which offered education, craft-training and so- 
cial communication. Arabic and Hebrew were 
taught, educational films were shown and 
sight-seeing trips and visits between the dif- 
ferent groups were organized. The first such 
clubs were established at Nazareth, Kafr 
Yasif, Julis, Ossifya and Tayibe. Plans are 
on foot at the present time to establish simi- 
lar clubs in Acre, Tira, Haifa and Ramle. 

Last summer about sixteen Arab women at- 
tended a seminar held at the Histadrut School 
in Tel Aviv, and heard lectures on education, 
sociology and administration. This seminar 
was effective in widening the horizons of the 
women participants and in making them 
aquainted with the activities of the Histadrut 
in general and of the Women’s Councils in 
particular. The establishment of a new club 
at Tira Village was one practical result. Next 
spring a longer seminar with a larger partici- 
pation will be held. 


Fahima W. Jarjura 
FRATERNITY CLUB 
IN NAZARETH 

The first club dedicated to the promotion 
of Jewish—Arab friendship and intended to 
serve the needs of Jews and Arabs alike was 
established in Nazareth in the beginning of 
February. The club, which was established 
by the efforts of the Arab Pioneer Youth 
Organization and by the contributions ¢* 
many individuals and kibbutzim, contains a 
lecture hall which can seat one hundred, 
a library of more than fifteen hundred 
volumes in Arabic, Hebrew and English and 
a reading room. It is hoped that the new 
club will serve the cultural and social needs 
of the Arab youth and intellectuals of Na- 
zareth as well as of the Jewish youth of 
the recently built Jewish housing develop- 
ment. 

The “Fraternity Clubhouse” is dedicated to 
the memory of two outstanding individuals 
who made the improvement of the relation 
ships between the peoples their life work. 
Yizhak Yizhaki was a pioneer Socialist Zionist 
leader who devoted most of his time to the 
organization of the Arab worker and to 

(Continued on page 59) 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTION 
PROGRAM 


My hearty congratulations to you and your 
associates upon the establishment of this 
medium of communication between Arabs and 
Jews, namely NEW OUTLOOK. There can 
be little doubt as to both the need and value 
of the exchange of ideas, experiences and grie- 
vances between the Arabs and the Jews. Open 
avenues of communication are the best as- 
surance of the settlement of the basic prob- 
lems. We need to utilize every possible op- 
portunity to obtain a cross fertilization of 
thought, and NEW OUTLOOK becomes such 
a valuable organ. 

To me it is most significant to have this 
fresh exchange of opinion made possible in 
Israel. Every effort should be made to widen 
the scope of participation, seeking contribu- 
tions from the Arab countries and from the 
various shades of opinion in all nations as it 
deals with the basic issues. There must not be 


ofear of controversy or sharp differences of 


judgment as long as the expression is kept 
dignified. Such honest expressions may lead to 
a mellowing of the concepts that help draw 
Opposing points of view closer together. For 
the moment, however, the exchange may be 
basically an exchange between Arabs and 
Jews, residents in Israel. 

But with the establishment of this medium 
of exchange comes a responsibility for an ac- 
tion program. Israelis, (Arabs and Jews) must 
seek to make significant advances in under- 
standing and cooperative living. Care must be 
taken to listen to the suggestions and ideas of 
the Arab leaders. The majority group must 
go as far as possible to adopt and follow 
ideas expressed by the minority. A test ot 
faith and confidence in each other is involved. 
The Jewish leadership should be dynamic as 


it is receptive to Arab thinking and seeks 
ways of rapprochement. Security must be 
watched carefully but at the same time care 
must be taken to see that every possible 
avenue of cooperative advancement along the 
ideas of Arab thought be achieved. 

My own conviction is that much can be 
achieved with mutual faith, understanding and 
good will. Indeed, may it not be that success- 
ful cooperation achieved in Israel would be 
the harbinger of what can occur eventually in — 
the wider context. Indeed, successful integra- 
tion within Israel which would develop con- 
fidence and good will is an essential forerun- 
ner of a solution of the larger area problem. 
May you and your associates be guided by the 
wisdom of the infinite God in the task to 
which you have set your hand. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


LINCOLN B. HALE 


We have been shocked by the news of Dr. 
Lincoln Hale’s death in the United States. 
During his 32-months of service as head of 
the United States Operations Mission (USOM) 
in Israel, Dr. Hale was intimately connected 
with almost every pioneering venture for the 
development of the country. All who were 
privileged to meet and work with him were 
impressed by the deep humanity and interest 
with which he approached his task in the 
Middle East.—ed. 


IN THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


After having avidly perused the issues 
September through December 1957 of your 
new venture, I am relieved and happy indeed 
to know that the Yishuv has brought forth 
such a fine crop of editors, writers and spon- 
sors with the courage to counteract, in the 
eleventh hour, the mad rush for bigger and 
better armaments and concentrate instead on 








work for Arab-Israeli friendship and under- 
standing to successfully solve the cardinal 
question in the Middle East, free from any 
bloc alliances. 

The wide scope of your contributors from 
many lands and backgrounds seems to me the 
guarantee that your undertaking will not be 
confined to partisan or sectarian thinking. 

I gladly join the growing list of well 
wishers and hope for a rapid increase of your 
readers. 

Staten Island 
RUDOLPH LINDENFELD 


READER CONGRATULATES 
NEW OUTLOOK 


I would like to congratulate the Middle 
East monthly journal NEW OUTLOOK, on 
the excellence of its thought-provoking articles, 
and on its genuine and sincere efforts to seek 
active, practical and constructive peace bet- 
ween Israel and the Arab World. 

All men of good will wish you every suc- 
cess in your noble and laudable efforts. 
Nicosia, Cyprus 

H. J. RUSTOMJI 


DANGER IN DETACHMENT 

The “NEW OUTLOOK” (July issue) 
accidentally came into my hands this week. 
It gladdened my heart. 

I am presuming to write to you as a 
critic of a passage in your (Dr. A. Bonne) 
condensed article* in the July issue. My 
warning is philosophic, but years ago I had 
a taste of economics as Maynard Keynes’ 
private secretary, and I compiled the de- 
cennial index (1910—1920) of the Economic 
Journal for him. So I know what you 
mean when you write : 

“Rationality, i.e. the detached scientific 
observation and analysis of nearly all phe- 
nomena of life, has been a feature of 
Western spiritual development since the 
Renaissance; it has contributed enormously 
to the spread of modern economic develop- 
ment because it has made possible the 


* The Troubled Area, by Dr. A. Bonne, 
NEW OUTLOOK, July 1957. 
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calculability of many economic reactions and 
events along lines of economically and legal. 
ly rational behaviour.” 

But I have come to think that there is 
a terrible danger lurking in this detach- 
ment — a danger which accounts for the 
fear which is playing such havoc in the 
modern Western society — and that Martin 
Buber has brilliantly diagnosed. 

The economist is really dealing with an 
abstraction. Up to a point this does not 
seem to invalidate his calculations; but his 


a priori view of human nature — his 
assumption that the profit motive is 
transcendant — induces a cynicism which 


perhaps Orientals subconsciously sense and 
repudiate. And while “the situation is still 
very different in Oriental countries,” should 
the economist not tread very warily in 
attempting to alter it in the direction which 
has led to the East-West impasse ? 

Forgive me for imposing my opinion at 
such length, but somehow, as one Jew to 
another, I feel that here we have a duty 
to humanity which may not be shelved, as 
Buber has shown. 


London NAOMI BIRNBERG 


DR. A. BONNE REPLIES 

I wish first of all to apologize for the 
delay in my answer to your letter. After 
my return to Jerusalem my various duties 
at the University and other things which 
had accumulated during my absence com- 
pletely absorbed me. This, however, does 
not mean at all that I do not highly ap- 
preciate the interest and the trouble you 
have taken in critically commenting on 
passages in my article in NEW OUTLOOK. 

May I say at once that if it comes to the 
question of understanding and sympathy for 
the problems of the so-called underdevelop- 
ed countries, the distance between our 


views is probably not as large as you assume. 
I am fully conscious of the discrepancy be- 
tween the demands and premises of 4 
modern development economist, and the 
conditions and requirements which leaders 
of a traditional society would stipulate if 
they would have to devise a program of 
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economic and social development in line with 
its traditional value. Yet I feel that there 
is no satisfactory solution for this conflict. 

At many conferences which I have attend- 
ed the spokemen for the underdeveloped 
countries themselves were more intolerant 
and impatient with the slow pace of adjust: 
ment and modernization of their countries 
than the representatives of Western countries. 
Furthermore, in recent years I do not re 
member a single case in which such an old- 
established society was able or interested 
to formulate a policy of economic and social] 
growth which was not oriented, to a greater 
or lesser degree, towards standards and 
patterns of a technological, i.e. more ration- 
alized, economic and social order, 

I do not believe that this has to do with 
the East-West issue, although these questions 
are of course somewhat interrelated. Take 
the case of Latin-American countries, which 
do not lie within the orbit of the Russian 
or Chinese transformation. Their  socio- 
economic orientation is nearly exclusively 
a Western one in the sense of their ac- 
ceptance of the “superior” modes and devices 
of modern industrial society. Even more, if 
you ignore for a moment the ideological 


aspect of the East-West issue you will have 
to admit that there is not much difference 
between the American and the Soviet ap- 
proach to problems of technical and in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

Wyndham Lewis, several years ago, wrote 
on this analogy and I think that the new 
developments concerning the stratosphere and 
beyond confirm his deductions. Against these 
universal trends towards advance in techno- 
logy and rationalization our apprehension as 
to the face of our precious cultural heritage 
is well justified. Still, we have to distinguish 
between the efforts for the improvement of 
appalling conditions of existence along lines 
of legitimate and “innocent” ecconomic rules 
— and I cannot imagine that people with 
respect for human dignity can regard these 
conditions with indifference — and the 
misuse of power for imposing advanced 
systems of economic and technical organiza- 
tion. The main thing is that we remain 
aware that new problems demand new solu- 
tions, an attitude which the younger genera- 
tion in underdeveloped countries increasingly 
shows towards the situation which has emerg- 
ed in most of them. 


Jerusalem ALFRED BONNE 


FRATERNITY CLUB IN NAZARETH 


(Continued from page 56) 
constructive activities for the Arab village, as 
well as to propagating the ideas of Jewish— 
Arab unity as the only path for peace. 

Fawzi Derwish al-Husseini was a member 
of the famous Husseini family which was 
active in the leadership of the extreme na- 
tionalist Arab circles in Palestine. For many 
years he, too, had been active in the Arab 
national movement, had taken an active part 
in the disturbances of 1929 and had been 
confined to detention camp for his activities. 


Later, however, he came to the conclusion 
that the only path to the fulfillment of the 
Arab national goals was by Arab—Jewish 
agreement and the solution of the Palestine 
problem on the basis of the political equality 
of the two peoples. Fawzi Derwish al-Hus- 
seini organized a society ‘“‘Falastin al-Jedida” 
and came to an agreement with the League 
for Jewish—Arab Rapprochement and Cooper- 
ation. He was murdered by “unknown” hands 
at the age of 48, on the eve of the opening 
of his society’s club in Jerusalem. 











ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ARIEH LOYA 


U.S. TECHNICAL AID IN IRAN 


U.S. assistance to Iran started in 1951 
as a cooperative plan for technical aid in- 
tended to improve the situation of the 
Iranian villages. In 1952, when the national- 
ization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
began to affect the country’s revenues, the 
U.S. increased its technical aid appropria- 
tions to $23 million. Most of this money, 
however, was not spent on technical aid, but 
served to cover the foreign currency de- 
ficit which developed as a consequence of 
the nationalization. During the next four 
years Iran received more than $20,000,000 
annually, but again these funds went mainly 
to offset the country’s adverse foreign cur- 
rency balance. When Dr. Mossadek’s govern. 
ment fell in August 1953, the U.S. Govern- 
ment supplied funds to the extent of 
$5,000,000 monthly for three years within 
the framework of the Mutual Security Funds 
program, and again these funds served the 
same purposes as before. 

Thus little money has been spent on 
actual technical assistance, Despite this fact, 
not a little has been achieved even within 
this limited framework, especially through 
the projects undertaken by the Near East 
Foundation. This institution, formerly known 
as the Near East Relief, was founded in 
1915 by a group of American philanthropists 
(including Henry Morgenthau and Cleveland 
Dodge) in order to tackle the problem of 
various refugee groups (Greeks, Armenians, 
Turks) which were created as a result of 
World War I. The foundation continued 
its work until the late 1920's, concentrating 
in particular upon the agricultural training 
of the resettled refugees. In 1930 it was 


os 
reorganized under the name “Near East 
Foundation,” and started operations in 
Greece, Bulgaria, Syria and Iran, especially 
in the field of village development. The 
foundation, which is financed jointly by the 
U.S. Aid program and the Iranian Govern 
ment, operates a considerable part of the 
U.S. Technical Aid program in Iran, running 
projects in about 300 villages. It maintains 
model farms and small agricultural schools 
in these villages. The foundation is in charge 
of training land distribution supervisors, 
and it has broadened the scope of agri- 
cultural training programs to include in- 
struction in sanitation, the handling of 
mechanical equipment, including tractors, and 
the war against malaria and other diseases. 
These schools have gradually helped towards 
the development of cooperative marketing 
and the financing of agricultural loans. (1 

In the field of agriculture the Iranian 
Government, together with the U.S. Technic. 
al Aid Administration, has built a dam and 
canal south of Isfahan in order to supply 
water for cotton cultivation in the arid 
valley nearby. The cotton planted here is 
an improved brand developed by the agri- 
cultural college at Karj (about 60 kilometers 
west of Teheran). The college is also busy 
developing a high-yielding variety of wheat, 
as well as a cross-bred type of chicken from 
Iranian and Californian birds. 

The Technical Aid Administration arrang- 
ed for groups of veterinary doctors to travel 
the length and breadth of Iran in order to 
show the farmers how to take care of their 
animals and chickens and how to inoculate 
them against infectious diseases. Large areas 
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of land in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea 
were sprayed with D.D.T. in order to com- 
bat the spread of the malaria which is 
prevalent in the swamps of the region. As 
a result of these operations, the percentage 
of malaria cases registered in Iranian Gov- 
ernment hospitals has dropped to a third 
of the previous figures. (2 

The Iranian Government has established 
schools for village sanitation employees, and 
nurses mow receive one year’s training in 
public health before being sent out to the 
villages to instruct the peasants in element- 
ary hygiene. These projects, too, are support- 
ed by the U.S. Technical Aid Program, 

Attempts were also made to influence 
pedagogical methods in education. A series 
of summer refresher courses for teachers all 
over Iran was held in the capitals of the 
various provinces by the Iranian Ministry 
of Education, again in cooperation with the 
Technical Aid Program, But as educational 
and pedagogical problems require long-range 
Projects, it is difficult to assess the effect 
of these courses upon the traditional educa- 
tional methods. 

The crowning achievement of the U.S. 
Technical Aid in Iran is the large dam 
now being built at Karj, which will dam 
the waters of the river after which the site 
is called. This dam will supply water to 
Teheran, the capital city, which as yet has 
no adequate water supply of its own. The 
water for the city is still brought from the 
Sha’a Abd-el-Azim well, and is sold to 
consumers without undergoing any filtration 
or purification. The majority of Teheran’s 
poorer inhabitants, however, draw their water 
from jobim, canals on both sides of the 
main streets through which the water of 
the Karj River runs when the snow on 
nearby Mount Demond melts. In addition 
to supplying a large part of the city’s drink- 
ing water, these canals serve as public 
drains, laundries and manure piles for 
domestic animals, and are of course the 
breeding places for the germs of many 
diseases. The regular and orderly supply of 
water to Teheran will greatly reduce the 
incidence of dysentery (the most prevalent 


disease in Iran), as well as remedying a 
grave shortcoming in a westernized city, in 
which the water supply should form one of 
the key services. 

These are all concrete achievements. The 
U.S. Technical Aid Administration in Iran 
acknowledges deficiencies in the program, 
although it remonstrated strongly against the 
conclusions of the U.S. Congressional sub- 
committee which reported serious cases of 
wastage and mismanagement of the funds 
allocated. The report concluded that the- U.S. 
Technical Aid funds in Iran ‘‘were administered 
in a loose, slipshod and unbusinesslike man- 
ner.” The Congressional subcommittee found 
that the U.S. Government had spent more than 
$250 million between 1951 and 1957, but 
that this sum had been expended without 
the provision of adequate controls and pro- 
cedures, “with the inevitable consequence 
that it is now impossible — with any 
accuracy — to tell what became of these 
funds.” 3) The Technical Aid Administra- 
tion claims that the alleged wastage 
derives from the inclusion of considerable 
sums of money in the Iranian Government's 
regular budget. The shortage of trained and 
suitable local manpower was one of the 
main reasons for the lack of results from 
the Aid program. It appeared, for example, 
that young Iranians who were received into 
the employ of the Aid program as agri- 
cultural experts were in reality teachers in 
village primary schools, whose agricultural 
knowledge was on the same level as that 
of the average Iranian farmer, or even 
lower, Another complaint is that the Iranian 
Government does not always approve of the 
new ideas being introduced into the country, 
which may eventually undermine the posi- 
tions of the rich landowners. 

REFERENCES : 

1) Iran, Human Relations Area Files, New 
Haven, Conn, 1957, page 200. 

2) Ditto, page 234. 

3) United States Aid Operations in Iran — 
First Report by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Jan. 28, 1957, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1957. 
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ISRAEL GOVERNMENT REPLY TO SOVIET NOTE 


Following is the complete text of the reply 

of the Government of Israel to the Note of 

the Government of the U.S.S.R. of the 

tenth of December, 1957. 

The Government of Israel has given serious 
consideration to the Note of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
No. 36, of December 10, 1957. The Govern- 
ment of Israel is pleased to record its full ag- 
reement with the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
regarding most of the constructive principles 
contained in the Note which are designed to 
strengthen peace in the world and in the 
Middle East in particular. 

Israel, being a small country which is not 
connected by any political pact with any Power 
or group of Powers in the world, abstains 
from expressing opinions regarding the causes 
and factors of international tension, though 
not necessarily because she agrees with all the 
points in the U.S.S.R. Government's Note re- 
garding this issue. At the same time, the 
Government of Israel wholeheartedly endorses 
the assumption of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. that the Government of Israel, cog- 
nizant of Israel’s responsibility as a Member 
of the United Nations, will on its part do all 
in its power to assist in the prevention of a 
new war and in the strengthening of peace 
and friendly cooperation among the nations. 

The Government of Israel views with an- 
xiety the sharpening of international tension 
as well as the danger of the outbreak of a 
war liable to bring unparalleled disaster on 
the whole of humanity. Israel believes that 
peace is indivisible and that, therefore, peace 
must be maintained everywhere, for any 
“small” or “local” war is likely to spread 
into a worldwide conflagration. 

The Government of Israel wholeheartedly 
welcomes the opinion of the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. that “relations among the nations 


must be based on the mutual maintenance of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, on the 
principle of non-aggression and non-interfer- 
ence in each other's affairs, on equality and 
mutual benefit — in sum, they must be based 
on the principles of co-existence in peace and 
cooperation.” 

When President Eisenhower's Representa- 
tive visited Israel on May 2, 1957, the Go- 
vernment of Israel formally informed the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America 
that : 

@ Israel reaffirms that in the conduct of 
her international relations she is guided by 
the principles and purposes of the Charter 
to establish friendly relations among nations, 
to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means, and to achieve international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social and humanita- 
rian spheres. 

® In conformity with her obligations un- 

der the Charter, Israel is opposed to aggres- 

sion from any quarter against the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
country. Israel entertains no aggressive intent 
against any other people or nation anywhere, 
and is agreed on the importance of preserv- 
ing the political independence and territorial 
integrity of the countries of the Middle East. 

@ Israel recognizes that every effort must 

be made to achieve lasting peace both in the 

Middle East and throughout the world and 

will cooperate with the United States and 

other friendly Governments to this end. 

The Government of Israel herewith express- 
es its desire for cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and with all other 
friendly Governments for the purpose af 
achieving the above aims. 

As a small nation dwelling on the Medi- 
terranean as well as the Red Sea shore at the 
western end of the Middle East, and as 4 
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people which only ten years ago was privi- 
leged to renew its independence, with the 
assistance of the U.S.S.R., the U.S. and the 
great majority of the Members of the U.N. 
at the time — Israel regards as her task the 
development of her small country for the be- 
nefit of all her inhabitants and the rooting of 
the Jewish immigrants, coming to the 
country from various parts of the world, in 
productive and creative endeavor. In order to 
achieve these purposes, Israel is the more in 
need of peace in her region and in the 
world. ‘ 

Unfortunately, Israel was attacked, on the 
very Day of her Independence on May 14, 
1948, by the neighboring Arab States, and to 
this day these neighbors, in violation of the 
U. N. Charter, refuse to make peace with 
Israel. Moreover, they publicly declare that 
their aim is the annihilation of Israel by force. 
Despite the explicit resolutions of the U.N. 
Security Council in 1951 and in 1956 with 
regard to the freedom of passage in the Suez 
Canal — which, according to the Constanti- 
nople Convention, the U. N. Charter and the 
General Armistice Agreement, must be open 
to the passage of Israel vessels as to the 
vessels of all other nations — the Govern- 
ment of Egypt refuses to abide by these re- 
solutions and in violation of the U.N. Charter, 
proclaims that it is in a state of belligerance 
against Israel. 

The Governments of Jordan, Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq, the Lebanon and Saudi Arabia not only 
refuse to make peace with Israel and to enter 
into trade and economic relations with her, 
but, in contravention of the principles of the 
U.N., they have organized an economic boy- 
cott against Israel as well as against foreign 
firms maintaining economic relations with Is- 
rael. 

In contravention of the U.N. Charter, and 
contrary to the peace-seeking principles con- 
tained in the Note of the Government of the 
US.S.R., these Governments refuse to enter 
into any negotiations with the Government of 
Israel for the establishment of peaceful rela- 


tions and cooperation. 

Israel demands nothing from the neighbor- 
ing countries except peaceful co-existence on 
the basis of the principles so forcefully put 
forward in the Note of the Government of 
the U.S.S.R., that is, the abstention from the 
disturbance of the status quo and from the 
imposition of territorial changes upon any- 
body. 

It is Israel’s desire to base its relations with 
the neighboring countries on the proposal put 
forward by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
at the Twelfth Session of the U.N., namely 
on respect for the territorial integrity and so- 
vereignty of Israel and her neighbors, on the 
abstention from attack and from interference 
in her internal affairs as well as theirs, and 
the maintenance of co-existence on the basis of 
amicable cooperation with the purpose of the 
fruitful development for the entire region as 
well as the strengthening of world peace. 

The Government of Israel feels certain that 
the Government of U.S.S.R. could greatly as- 
sist in the promotion of peace in the Middle 
East if it were to call upon all the nations 
in the region to maintain peaceful and cooper- 
ative co-existence and to respect the territo- 
rial integrity and sovereignty of all Nations 
of the Middle East, as expressed in the Soviet 
Government's Note to the Government of 
Israel, and if, towards this end, the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. were to advise Israel and 
the Arab States in the Middle East to enter 
into direct negotiations for the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace and the establishment of 
cooperation. 

Finally, the Government of Israel wishes 
to declare its strong desire to establish closer 
economic and cultural relations between Is- 
rael and the Soviet Union and with an im- 
provement of the international climate in view, 
to improve relations between Israel and the 
U.S.S.R. The Government of Israel is convinced 
that such an improvement in relations would 
strengthen peace in the Middle East and 
would perhaps contribute in a modest measure 
to the reduction of world tension. 








DECLARATION ON SYRIAN-EGYPTIAN UNITY 


(This is the announcement on the formation 
of the new “United Arab Republic,” which 
was read by the Prime Minister of Syria, 
Sabri el-Assali, in Cairo, on the 2nd of 
February 1958.) 


In a historic meeting which was held in 
the Al-Koba Palace in Cairo on the first 
of February 1958, Presidents Shoukri al- 
Kuwatli and Abdul Nasser met the represent- 
atives of the Syrian and the Egyptian Republics. 
The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
the final steps towards the realization of the 
desire of the Arab people and the fulfillment 
of the essence of the Constitutions of the two 
republics that the people of each of them is 
part of the Arab nation. They also discussed 
the resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted in the Egyptian Council of the 
Nation and the Syrian Parliament concerning 
the establishment of the union between the 
two States as the first step towards the more 
general Arab unity. They also reviewed the 
convincing proofs of the past years that Arab 
nationalism was an expression of a long 
history which has guided the Arabs in all 
the various countries in the common present 
and towards a future for which they are all 
hoping. They concluded that this union, which 
is the result of Arab nationalism, must be 
the path of the Arabs to freedom and sovereignty 
and that this is one of the paths of mankind 
towards cooperation and peace. It is therefore 
their duty, by honest will and firm decision, 
to bring this union from the realm of desires 
to reality. 

The assembled have come to the conclusion 
that there exist the bases for the union of 
the Syrian and Egyptian Republics, and that 
success is promised by the common struggle 
which has united the Arabs during the recent 
past, strengthened national discipline and 
proven that this is a movement of con- 
struction, liberation, faith, cooperation and 
peace. The assembled therefore proclaim their 
full agreement, their whole-hearted faith and 
their absolute trust in the need for the union 
of Syria and Egypt into one State whose name 


shall be “The United Arab Republic.” They 


also proclaim their unanimous agreement that | 


the regime in the Arab Republic will be 
democratic and presidential; that executive 
authority shall be in the hands of the Pre- 
sident of the State. He shall appoint the 


Ministers who shall be responsible before | 


him. The legislative authority will be a single 
legislative assembly. The Republic shall have 
one flag which will unite one people and 
one army in a union whose sons shall be 
equal in rights and duties. They shall all 
be called upon to defend it with all they 
hold precious, and they shall do everything 
in their power to establish its honor and to 
increase its strength. 

Al-Kuwatli and Abdul Nasser will deliver 
an announcement to the people in the Syrian 
Parliament and the Egyptian Council of the 
Nation on Wednesday (February 5, 1958), 
in which they will review the decisions which 
have been adopted at this meeting and will 
explain the bases of the union of the young 
Arab State. The people of Syria and Egypt 
will also be called to a plebiscite within 
thirty days in connection with the fundament- 
als of the union and the personality of the 
President. 

In announcing these decisions the assembled 
feel a great happiness and they are filled 
with pride in the privilege which was granted 
them to participate in this historic step on 
the path towards the Arab unity which has 
throbbed in Arab hearts as a hope and a 
transcendent goal for many long generations. 
Upon deciding on the union of the two states 
the assembled proclaim that this union is 
directed towards Arab unity and emphasize 
that the door to union is open to every Arab 
nation which shall desire to participate in 
the union or other form of unity which shall 
free the Arabs from all afflictions and evil, 
strengthen Arab sovereignty and preserve its 
existence. 

We pray that Allah crown this step and 
the steps which will follow with success and 
inscribe the Arabs in His Book to splendor 
and peace in the shelter of the Union. 
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